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with a Purpose 
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No. CR-1 CHART RACK 


The Chart Rack is a coilbound book of heavy tag 
board with corrugated covers packed in a corrugated 
container. The container opens up. forming a rack 
for the chart to fit into slots in top of carton, raising 
it to 24” high or eye level of primary students. Chart 
is ruled 1-14” high for manuscript lettering on front 
side. On other side. space is left at top for picture and 
ruled at bottom for manuscript lettering. Excellent 
for illustrating stories and poems. plans for major 
activities, rules for conversation, health. safety and 
other permanent charts which may be preserved by 
replacing chart in corrugated container. This chart 
is 24” wide by 30” high and contains 25 sheets of 


heavy tagboard. 











— The Chart Roll is ideal 
as a teaching aid in 
SN 

7 developing expert nce 
+ ; charts. Pape I is ot 

SLE : 
white newsprint for 
pene il. crayon or brush. 

CPR-1 CHART ROLL Q01/ 7 . 

20°/9 wide by 00 


lineal feet. One side of 
sheet Guide Line ruled the 300 ft. way for manuscript 
lettering 142” high. Other side plain for murals. 
friezes. etc. May be torn off any length to meet 


teacher’s purpose. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 





SECOND-TERM NEEDS 
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CHART TABLETS 





Chart Tablets have many uses, i.e., group or individual 
stories and poems, daily weather records. standards for 
oral and written expression, plans for excursions, 
committees, simple arithmetic problems and as a diary 
of school activities. All Chart Tablets listed below are 
coilbound with heavy front and back covers and con 
tain 25 sheets of No. 16 White Bond Paper ruled |” 


spacing—24” across and on both front and back. 





No. CT-5. Size 24’’x16’’, will stand on teacher’s desk 
for desirable chart lessons. 


No. CT-6. Size 24x32”. two holes punched in top 
for hanging on wall. 


No. CT-7, Size 24x16”, punched at top and may be 
used as size 24x32” when extended. 


Write for further information and complete brochure 


showing various other nifty items 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


J.H.PENCECO. 


P. O. Box 863 P. O. Box 9517 
ROANOKE, VA. RICHMOND. VA. 







































FROM FLOWE RS’ on FACTORY: 


Lcea 


Vaso. dinsdtiael craftsmen in FLOWERS’ 
own modern furniture factory at Law- 
renceville, Va. concentrate on quality 
A few typical items of school 
furniture made in our factory 
are shown here. 











CHAIRS 
(Single, Double 
and 3-Seat 

Sections) 





WOOD CHAIRS 
18” high. 






TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 
(Metal Corner 
Braces, Rubber 
Cushion Glides) 























WOOD CHAIRS 
16” high. 






















WOOD CHAIRS 
14” high. 


TYPEWRITER 

TABLES AND 
CHAIRS 

(All Edges 
Carefully 
Rounded, 

Surfaces Smooth) 





CLASSROOM 
Manufactured % -—_— 4 M foct ; 
in FLOWERS’ — - in FLOWERS’ 
Own Factory: oa oan bona 
@ Unit Tables and @ Classroom Utility 
rs _ Tables 
@ Classroom Primary @ Agricultural 
Tables Tables 


(Various Heights 


and Top Sizes) @ Teachers’ Desks 


@ Commercial Classroom WOOD CHAIRS ' 
Typewriter Tables 12” high. 





@ Speakers’ Stands 





Manufacturers & Distributors 
; of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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300 Pike Street 


Jops in Dictionaries 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ITS CLEAR DEFINITIONS are adapted to the under- 
standing of boys and girls. 

ITS VOCABULARY OF MORE THAN 338,500 WORDS 
was selected from the books and materials read by pupils 
of elementary school age; its New Words List is in addi- 
tion to this number. 

ITS MORE THAN 12,000 DERIVATIVES stimulate 
children’s interest in words. 

ITS LARGE, CLEAR TYPE AND INTERESTING 
PICTURES make an inviting book. 


WEBSTER’S 
STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
ITS MORE THAN 57,000 VOCABULARY ENTRII Ss 


were selected on the basis of their occurrence in literatu:« 
for more advanced students. 


ITS UNUSUALLY WIDE RANGE OF SYNONYM: 
guides students in selecting strong, colorful words. 

ITS DEFINITIONS are in simple language, illustrate 
when necessary by usage. 


ITS NEW WORDS SECTION contains additional receni 
ly accepted terms with meanings and pronunciations. 


These materials provide a sound program in dictionary usage; they are based on 
Webster’s A Dictionary for Boys and Girls and Webster’s Students Dictionary. 


Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 


Adventures in Dictionary Land 


Books One, Two, and Three 
—For use with Webster's 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 





American Book Company 


Gilmartin 


Word Quiz—Based on Webster's A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary (Answers) 
Vocabulary Quiz—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary (Answers) 


Quiz on Words—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary (Answers) 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 





This year, compare your students with those sure student standing in basic areas of content 
in other schools across the country. It’s easy— and skill—quickly, accurately. Test manuals 
with World Book Company achievement tests. _ list data to help you compare your class results 


These reliable evaluation aids help you mea-__ with national norms. 


PLAN NOW T0 USE THESE TESTS THIS SPRING! 





All World Book 
Company tests and 
answer sheets are 


belongs in every school. 





ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL r EVALUATION AND 
CONTENT BATTERY 


gives you a continuing measure of educa- 
tional growth and development on a year 
to year basis in grades 10-12. 


It surveys knowledge and skills in math- 
3 ematics, science, social studies, 
English. Easy to use, valid and reliable, it 


ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated set of 2] 
separate tests in major high school sub- 
ject areas. 


Standard scores allow you to compare re- 
sults from test to test, and provide valu- 
able information for teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators. 








now sold in units 


of 35 copies. 





Request information material from— 


These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program 
ata price all ean afford. 











Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Cc. G. BAILEY, Virginia Representative 
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Our Cover 
NOT REAL SNOWFLAKES, but geomet- 


ric designs made by students at Grundy 
High School. Note the beauty of the 
representation of snowflakes, star and star 
polyhedrons, regular prisms and regular 
polyhedrons. This exhibit was prepared 
by the General Mathematic and Plane 
Geometry pupils in Louise Matney’s 
classes during their study of basic con- 
structions, triangles, and units of measure- 
ment. Every pupil participated. They 
not only applied the concepts of basic 
constructions and measurement but also 
learned an appreciation of the beauty of 
geometric designs and the necessity for 
precision and accuracy in measurement. 
The exhibit was on display during Ameri- 
can Education Week. Miss Matney heads 
the Mathematics Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. 





Classroom Teacher’s 
Conference 
Place: University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Date: June 17-18-19, 1954 
Theme: Today’s Teaching— 
Tomorrow’s World 
Participants: You—Every Virginia 
Teacher 
Make Plans Now!!! 


Watch for further details 
each month. 
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From The Jop File 


I want to tell you that I remember 
our visit in Richmond last Tuesday 
evening as one of the most pleasant of 
all my travels with AASA this year. 
It was grand to have visited your 
marvelous headquarters and to get 
quick impressions from you, as we 
went through the building, of the 
wide range of splendid activities go- 
ing on under your direction to ad- 
vance the cause of education in Vir- 
ginia, and in the country generally for 
that matter; for the progress you make 
in Virginia reflects itself everywhere. 
It did my heart good to see teachers 
have a home that has all of the beauty 
and swank of a great business enter- 
prise. It is a splendid achievement. 

L. G. Derthick, President 
American Association 

of School Administrators 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


I was very pleased to receive a copy 
of the proposed Code of Ethics for 
Virginia teachers which has been de- 
veloped by a Virginia Education As- 
sociation Committee. I am delighted 
that our organization has undertaken 
this task and want to assure you that 
we here in Arlington will give the 
proposed code our most careful atten- 
tion. I am contacting John Palmer, 
our local association president, and will 
make definite suggestions to him as to 
how the code may be studied and any 
proposed changes made. This is some- 
thing that we have needed to do for 
some time and I want to congratulate 
you and the others who are responsible 
for it. 

T. Edward Rutter 
Division Superintendent 
Arlington County Schools 





Generally speaking I would say that 
our convention facilities were excel- 
lent, since we did not anticipate the 
audience we had, and the VEA Head- 
quarters certainly left nothing undone 
which would assist us in any and every 
way. 

Mabel Leigh Rooke, Presid ‘nt 
Special Education Section 


We had a very good meeting in ‘he 
Roof Garden of the Hotel John Mor- 
shall, October 30. I have received 4 
large number of comments on the sie 
of the audience in comparison to the 
past three years. An actual count re- 
vealed 328 in attendance. I assure you 
all vocational fersonnel were very 
grateful to you for the room assign- 
ment and pleased with the increase in 
attendance. 

I. B. Pittman, Retiring President 
Virginia Vocational Association 


On the whole the convention was 
very interesting and helpful but with 
the distance that must be covered in 
order to take care of such a large num- 
ber in attendance the full schedule is 
rather tiring. The time may come 
when it will be necessary to have the 
general convention program at one 
time during the year and the section 
and department program at another. 

We do appreciate all the service that 
our VEA officers give us in making 
plans for the meeting as well as in 
other phases of our professional life, 
and we enjoy working with you. 

Constance Chesney, President 
Teaching Materials Section 


We enjoyed our participation in the 
VEA Convention which has just 
closed in Richmond and appreciated 
your arranging the exhibit space which 
we occupied. However, we are especial- 
ly anxious to have space in the main 
exhibit hall next year and will appre- 
ciate it very much if you will file our 
request so that we will be advised 
when the space is being allotted for 
next year’s meetings. 

J. M. White 
Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 
Norfolk 


Will you please send me six copies 
of the VEA Research Bulletin, No. 
183. I need these bulletins to carry 
on a study with the Parent-Teachers 
Association of my school. 

T. R. Craig, Principal 
Jeter Junior High School 
Covington 
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Jeaching. Jips 

European Workshop. To help 
American teachers gain first-hand 
knowledge of how contemporary Eu- 
rope is working toward the solution of 
its general and educational problems, 
New York University’s School of Ed- 
ucation will conduct its fifth Euro- 
pean Workshop during July and Au- 
gust of 1954. Organized on a graduate 
level, the workshop offers participants 
an opportunity to earn eight points of 
credit toward graduate degrees. The 
teachers will spend approximately 
three weeks in London, a week in 
Heidelberg, and several days in Paris. 
They will travel through Belgium, 
Germany, and France, and take a week- 
end trip to Switzerland. Total cost 
to individual participants, including 
fees for the maximum number of 
credits, is estimated at $895. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 60 persons. Applica- 
tions and requests for further informa- 
tion should be made to Dr. Christian 
O. Arndt, School of Education, New 
York University, Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N. Y. 

Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards for teen-age photographers 
are offered for the 27th year. Dead- 
lines for regional exhibitions in Jan- 
uary and February are listed in the 
rules booklet. National contest dead- 
line is March 15, 1954. For the rules 
booklet, write Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The Story of Farm Chemicals 
is the latest in the series of “This Is 
DuPont” publications. It pictures the 
dynamic force of technology, as the 
power which has impelled the most 
startling era of advancement in Amer- 
ican agricultural history. Copies may 
be secured from E. I. DuPont De Ne- 
mours and Company, Public Relations 
Department, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. 

Holland Booklet Packet and 
Holland Map Packet, available as 
teaching aids for class studies of Hol- 
land. Booklet packet includes 4 book- 
lets and 1 colored map for teacher and 
sufficient supply of one booklet to give 
ch member of class a copy. Indicate 
imber of students when ordering. 

¢ requested to cover part of mailing 
osts and 10¢ for map packet. Order 
rom The Netherlands Information 

rvice, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
rk 20, N. os 
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The Role of the Superintend- 
ent in the Interrelationship of 
School and Community and The 
Job of the District Superintend- 
ent are two project reports available 
from the Cooperative Program in Ed- 
ucational Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Region, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

List of Books and Related Ma- 
terials About Virginia for the 
Use of Schools has been prepared 
by Madison College Library Science 
students in their course on Books and 
Related Materials. The list contains 
$4 items classified by history and 
travel, biography, fiction, cookbooks, 
periodicals, National Geographic ar- 
ticles, pamphlets and films. The grade 
level is indicated and a brief annotation 
is included for each title. Copies are 
available for 20 cents. 

This list supplements a similar 123- 
page list which was issued in 1950. As 
in the original list, the supplement aims 
to evaluate the best materials available 
and to present them in a readily usable 
form. A few copies of the 1950 list 
are available for $1.00. Order this or 
the supplement list from the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Great Americans Speak. Short 
speeches that have shaped our destiny, 
edited by Frederick C. Packard, Jr. of 
Harvard University. Available from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
N. Y. 

A Charter for a School-Spon- 
sored System of Citizens Com- 
mittees is to help professional edu- 
cators and lay citizens interested in 
education to find guidance in organiza- 
tional patterns, procedures, and meth- 
ods. Available from the Office of 
Field Services, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbanna, IIl. 

How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers? is an attractive guidebook 
to help local communities and states 
understand and solve their school prob- 
lems, available from National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Study Your Way Through 
School shows pupils how to develop 
their abilities and form effective study 
habits; it points to the importance of 
realizing personal limitations and not 
attempting to do what is beyond that 
scope. Available from Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois, forty cents. 
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YOU EXPLAIN 
MENSTRUATION 


Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject 
to teach. It takes tact and sympathy 
... and an understanding of the ques- 
tions in young girls’ minds. 


To help you approach this delicate 
topic with complete confidence—with 
any age group—the makers of Modess 
offer these three free booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet for pre-teen girls, 
gives a clear and simple introduction 
to the subject of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” is 
written for the teen-age girl, with her 
problems in mind. This brightly illus- 
trated book explains the physical facts 
of menstruation, and offers suggestions 
on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” gives older girls a knowledge 
of the physiology of menstruation and 
information on the proper use of tam- 
pons for sanitary protection, 

You may order as many copies as 
. absolutely free. Write 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp.. 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. Or mail 


coupon below. 


you wish . . 








Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me: 
..- booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered”’ 
... booklets ““Growing Up and Liking It” 
... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 
Name 
(PLease Print) 
Address 
City State 





( orrer Gooo oncy iw u.s.a.) 














Two Handsome Up-to-date Histories 


WORLD HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION 
Smith « Muzzey « Lloyd 


A real world history which includes the develop- 
ment of civilization in Asia, Africa, and the 
Western Hemisphere as well as Europe from pre- 
historic times to the present. 

The Revised Edition brings this already popular 
history up to date and includes an unusually full 
treatment of the period since 1914. 

A new Workbook with tests and a Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Key for Workbook and Tests are available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


THE 


UNITED STATES 
Muzzey « Kidger 


A modern text which covers the sweep of Ameri- 
can history from Columbus to Eisenhower, with 
emphasis on the great economic, social, politi- 
cal, cultural, and diplomatic trends which have 
shaped our life. 

A handsome book with an abundance of photo- 
graphs, special pictorial previews, drawings, 
and maps. 

Just published—a Workbook with tests, and a 
Teachers’ Manual. 











STANFORD ~sesiie'for wore than 30 years - 
T. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


offers continuous and comprehensive 
measurement of these basic subjects: 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 


soon to test a third generation, is avail- 
able now in 4 new batteries: 


PRIMARY BATTERY 

—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY 

—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 

—for grades 5 and 6 
ADVANCED BATTERY 

—for grades 7, 8 and 9 


Scoring is quick, simple, 
completely objective... 


pany tests and 


READING LANGUAGE 
SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


«+ norms are current, accurate, 
dependable. 


Information material and specimen sets 


1 in units of WORLD sole) .¢ are available to qualified educators 
COMPANY 


——- 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York a 
\A 


Write for yours 


\ C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 


¥. 
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Editorials 
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The Governor’s Committee Reports 


FTER much conscientious work, the committee 

appointed by the Governor to study the distri- 
bution of State school funds has made its report. 
While it has been unaccompanied by any tables 
showing either the effect of the operation of its pro- 
posed methods of distribution upon current funds or 
upon requests made by the State Board of Education 
of the 1954 General Assembly, a partial analysis 
can be made of its recommendations. 

[he committee began its task under certain re- 
strictions. First of all it was given neither the au- 
thority nor the funds to secure expert help in the 
field of school finance. This whole area is so com- 
plicated that several men have spent a lifetime in its 
study. It is unfortunate indeed that none of these 
individuals could have been called upon for help and 
guidance. Second, the committee felt that it was 
not within its province to alter the ratio between 
the amount of State aid sent out on a general ap- 
propriation basis and on an equalized basis, since it 
did not know the amount of State school money 
which would be available for 1954-56. Real equali- 
zation can never take place in Virginia until the 
equalization fund is greatly increased. As Dr. B. J. 
Chandler pointed out in the October, 1952 issue of 
the Virginia Journal, only three states have a lower 
equalization ratio that Virginia. Third, the com- 
mittee had to assume that a $2000 to $3200 state- 
wide salary schedule was already in effect. As all of 
us know, the $2000 to $3200 schedule has only been 
proclaimed. Actually, much additional money is 
required to make it a reality. Only 23 of the 98 
counties have actually achieved it, and eleven counties 
have a maximum for degree teachers of only $2600 
as compared with the proclaimed $3200 maximum. 

Really, then, the committee, not knowing the 
amount of 1954-56 funds, could only suggest how 
the 1953-54 appropriation might have been better 
distributed. 

lt would appear as if its recommendation concern- 
ing the distribution of the basic appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries is a great improvement over the 
present method in that those divisions which are 
employing qualified personnel are rewarded. This 
formula applies to the bulk of State money appro- 
priated for teachers’ salaries ($28,000,000 for 1953- 
54; $37,000,000 proposed by the State Board of 
Education for 1954-55). 

However, it would appear as if the committee's 
formula for the distribution of the $7,270,000 
equalization fund, now being distributed, and which 
the State Board of Education has suggested be con- 
tinued but not increased for 1954-56, is in need of 
further study and possible revision when the amount 
of 1954-56 State school funds is known. 

An examination of this formula makes it appear 
as if it possesses two major defects. The first defect 
0: the formula is that its use appears to discriminate 
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against the big, poor county to the advantage of the 
small, rich county. For example, under the formula, 
Buchanan county, 98th in wealth, gets less money 
per child from the fund than Clarke, which ranks 6th 
in wealth. And this, despite the fact that on the 
basis of 1950 true value, Buchanan's true school tax 
rate is 55 cents per hundred while Clarke's is only 41 
cents per hundred. Albemarle also gets fewer 
equalization shares per pupil than Clarke and yet 
Albemarle’s rate is 91 cents while it ranks 10th in 
wealth as compared with Clarke’s rank of 6th. 
Secondly, because of the peculiar operation of the 
formula, if a county were to be divided into two 
districts, each would be entitled to the same number 
of equalization shares as was the original undivided 
county school system. This undoubtedly would 
encourage more towns to set up as independent school 
districts, a trend already evident in Virginia, and one 
which has been historically deplored and fought by 
those interested in both school economy and efficiency 
and the best educational interests of urban as well as 
rural children. 

We believe that the committee will want to revise 
this formula, not only because of the suggested 
weaknesses indicated above but also in light of the 
knowledge which the committee will soon have of the 
1954-56 school appropriations by the General As- 
sembly. 

If the committee goes into this matter further, it 
is also hoped that it will consider recommending a 
change in the ratio between the equalization fund 
and the basic appropriation. 

The most disturbing aspect of the request of the 
State Board of Education of the 1954 General As- 
sembly is that it is asking for an increase of $3,500,- 
000 the first year of the biennium, and nearly $10,- 
000,000 the second year in the basic appropriation 
and not one cent of increase in the equalization fund 
of $7,270,000! It is possible that should the Legis- 
lature grant the request on the basis asked we would 
be just as far from the $2400 to $3600 schedule 
which the State Board recommends as we are now 
from the $2000 to $3200 which it proclaimed in 
1952. 

In Virginia we will never achieve a state-wide 
salary schedule by proclamation. It can only be 
achieved (1) if sufficient money is available and (2) 
if it is distributed on a highly equalized basis. Every 
state which has a state-wide salary schedule distributes 
state money on a more highly equalized basis than 
Virginia. 

We believe that the ratio between the basic ap- 
propriation and the equalization fund in Virginia 
must be changed, and a revision of the method for 
the distribution of the latter fund be considered by 
the committee. 


Only, thus, can the State-wide minimum salary 
schedule of $2400 to $3600 recommended by the 
State Board of Education and endorsed by Governor- 
elect Thomas B. Stanley be realized and perhaps even 
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a further substantial step toward the $2800 to $4400 
schedule, as proposed by the VEA, can be taken. 

We believe that if the entire amount of additional 
funds requested by the State Board of Education is 
granted by the 1954 General Assembly, the proposed 
$2400 to $3600 state-wide minimum salary schedule 
cannot be established unless the ratio between the 
basic appropriation and the equalization fund is 
changed and unless the formula for distributing the 
equalization fund is modified. 

Therefore, unless a change can be made in the 
formula and in the ratio between the basic appro- 
priation and the equalization fund, perhaps it would 
be wise to add all of the additional money the 
1954 General Assembly appropriates for public edu- 
cation to the equalization fund of $7,270,000. No 
county or city should of course receive aid from this 
fund until minimum effort, based on the 1950 true 
value of property taxable for school purposes, has 
been exerted. This rate could easily be calculated by 
the Department of Taxation after the amount of the 
additional school funds appropriated by the 1954 
General Assembly has been determined. 

Then the equalization fund could be used to re- 
move a state-wide salary schedule from the realm of 
proclamation into the realm of reality. 


A Strong Case 


E have just received copy of a letter which was 
written to Governor-elect Thomas B. Stanley, 
which, we think, states the school problem in a 
particularly effective way. We have left out the name 
of the writer as well as the name of the school system: 


however, they can both be supplied upon request. 


“Mr. Thomas B. Stanley 
Stanleytown, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Stanley: 


“Allow me to congratulate you on your election 

to the governorship of the ‘Old Dominion.’ 
_ .“T am aware that you are deluged with requests 
of various natures from many different sources, but 
as President of the _ . Education Association, 
I cannot refrain from calling your attention to the 
real crisis education is facing in Virginia at the 
present time. 

“In our city, there was a teacher turnover of 32 
out of approximately 80 employed last year. If we 
consider the white schools only, the per cent is much 
higher. The reason given for practically every resigna- 
tion was inadequate salary. Some of our high school 
classes were taught this fall by a substitute teacher, or 
substitute teachers, for a period of 6 or 8 weeks, or 
even longer. Some high school classes are now being 
taught by professors of . . College who re- 
port to the high school for one hour each day. There 
are still two vacancies in the system. Such conditions 
are detrimental to any school system. We have had a 
big teacher turnover annually in for two 
or three years, reaching an all-time high last year. 
Unless conditions are improved, there will un- 
doubtedly be a repetition of the situation next spring. 

‘We have some. strong, loyal teachers in our 
,system. who have been untiring in their service to the 


children of for 15 years or more. These 
teachers each year train student teachers from... __. 
College, who, in turn, drive up the highway 50 
miles and land a job at a higher beginning salary 
than their erstwhile supervisor is getting after 15 or 
20 years experience, and considerable graduate work 
beyond her B.S. degree. Such a condition does not 
make for good teacher morale. 

“Last year, one of our teachers had a part-time job 
in a grocery store after hours and on Saturdays be- 
cause his salary was inadequate to cover ordinary 
living expenses. Last summer, another had to work 
long hours driving a Coca-Cola truck in order to tide 
his family across the summer. We have lost some of 
our teachers to industry, insurance, and other fields 
of endeavor. How are we to uphold the dignity of 
our profession and build up teacher prestige in the 
community when we are confronted with such a 
situation? 

“In surrounding counties the cries of over-crowded 
classrooms and school buses, overworked and poorly 
prepared teachers, and classes on shifts are still being 
heard. Children are entering fourth grade, having 
never had a teacher whose formal training went be- 
yond the local high school. 

‘To rectify these appalling problems with which 
education is confronted, I urge that you devote some 
time to studying the school crisis in Virginia, and that 
you do all in your power to raise Virginia from the 
rank of thirty-seventh state in public education to the 
place she justly deserves, and can afford. 

“T trust you will not doubt my sincerity when I 
say that I ask your support, not so much for my 
personal gain, not even primarily for my profession, 
but for the boys and girls of Virginia, who, tomor- 
row, will be occupying your seat and mine, and who 
will be carrying on the high and noble traditions of 
this great Commonwealth. 

Very sincerely yours, 
, President 
Education Association” 


Transfer of Sick Leave 


ERE is a teacher who has accumulated thirty 

days of sick leave. He changes jobs. An attack 
of appendicitis keeps him out of school for three 
weeks. He feels more comfortable in his illness than 
he otherwise would because he believes that his sick 
leave accumulation insures his salary for the period of 
his sickness. He is considerably disappointed, how- 
ever, to find that he is now employed in one of the 
few school divisions which will not accept sick leave 
accumulated in other counties and cities. This is a 
hypothetical case but it could easily happen in the 
seventeen counties and four cities which, during 1952- 
53, did not permit the transfer of sick leave from 
another division. 

All school divisions should permit the transfer of 
sick leave credit. In the long run, it probably will 
cost the division no extra money because the amount 
of sick leave credit held by teachers leaving the di- 
vision and by those coming in from other Virginia 
counties and cities will tend to about even up costs. 
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Our Individual Responsibility 


America’s Challenging Leadership 


Neer tee years ago a new na- 
tional administration had been 
in office some seven months. To- 
day a new administration has been 
in office ten months. In 1932 the 
American people voted for a 
change because the national gov- 
ernment had not seemed to do 
enough. In 1952 the people voted 
for a change because the federal 
government had seemed to do too 
much. 

In March, 1933, there could 
have been no prophet who could 
foretell that within a year of his 
inauguration Roosevelt would 
swing from an advocate of econ- 
omy and the maintenance of the 
gold standard to the world’s great- 
est apostle of wild spending with 
a currency freed from an anchor of 
gold. 

No one would have believed 
or accepted as sane who had fore- 
told the rise of the federal budg- 
et and steep climb of national 
debt; nor would anyone have 
credited the prophecy that Ger- 
many would rise again under the 
leadership of a tooth-brush mous- 
tached Austrian paper hanger who 
had achieved the rank of Corporal 
in World War I. 

None of us then conceived of a 
World War on two fronts, into 
which the United States of Ameri- 
ca would be precipitately drawn, 
and would become the conqueror 
of Hitler and Hirohito under the 
leadership of a man (then an un- 
known Major in the Army) on 
the European front, and on the 
Asiatic front by a retired former 
Chief of Staff then serving the 
Philippine people as military ad- 
Visef, 

No one then dreamed that 
Japan would be stopped in its 
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tracks first by our Navy and then 
by the explosion of two atomic 
bombs. 

Had a serious-minded person 
laughed at the Wall Street experts 
who told Roosevelt in 1934 that 
this country could stand a national 
debt of no more than 50 billion 
dollars, and prophesied instead a 
national debt that would run to 
270 billion dollars and recede to 
and remain for eight years at 260 
billion, he would have been com- 
mitted to a psychiatrist's care. 

Even ten years ago no one 
would have been believed if he had 
predicted a national budget of 80 
billion dollars seven years after 
World War II was ended, and 
that we would be in a third war 
fighting two of our then major al- 
lies — Russia and China — with 
Japan and Germany on our side 
representing nations now incor- 
porated into the alliance known as 
the free world group of the United 
Nations. 

Nor could any of us sanely have 
accepted the thought that seven 
years after World War II’s end we 
would be employing 2,500,000 
people in the federal government; 
that we would have 3,500,000 
men and women in our Army; 
that this number of people would 
total more than those employed 
in our 19 greatest industrial activi- 
ties. 

No one would have believed 
twenty years ago that the Ameri- 
can people could or would support 
6 million people in the federal 
service; or would spend 41 billion 
dollars in 7 years to aid its allies in 
Europe; or would afford arma- 
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ment to European nations to build 
a defense against Russia; or would 
seek to establish a new German 
Army to help the allies defeat Rus- 
Sia. 

Nor would anyone then credit 
a statement that Truman, as Presi- 
dent succeeding the profligate poli- 
cies of Roosevelt, would spend 
more money in his seven years of 
office than the American people 
had spent since the beginning of 
our republic in 1776. 

Nor even this time last year did 
most of the American people believe 
that the voters would go to the 
polls on November 4, 1952, and 
throw out of office—through cast- 
ing 33 million out of 60 million 
votes—an American administra- 
tion that seemingly was respon- 
sible for America’s all-time high in 
an apparently prosperous period. 


Rule of the People 

Millions of good people de- 
spaired that the American people 
would vote against prosperity in 
a determination to recover for 
themselves the control of their 
own way of life; for the removal 
of inefficiency, corruption, and a 
disdainful President who put him- 
self, his administration, and his 
party above the will and wish of 
the people with the slogan, ‘““You 
never had it so good.” 

The people did not seem to 
know—a year ago, or even last 
November 1—that they, them- 
selves, were inherently dedicated 
to the true American way of 
honesty, integrity, self-reliance, 
and a determination to break up a 
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central federal socialistic bureauc- 
racy, and return to the rule of the 
people. The people themselves— 
60 million strong—went to the 
polls and 33 million voted to elect 
an American citizen who was not 
a politician to become their leader. 
They voted to take the govern- 
ment out of the hands of profes- 
sional politicians and put it in 
charge of men who would serve 
all the people, and not a party; 
who would act on behalf of the 
well-being of every group, and not 
separate minorities; and who 
would faithfully, honestly, and 
impartially conduct the affairs of 
the American people through the 
instrument of their own govern- 
ment (and not that of an avowed 
dictatorship), as was the revolu- 
tionary concept begun in 1776 
and for which we still are having 
to fight in 1953. 


No One Dared Predict 


And what no one would have 
dared predict twenty years ago is 
that subsequent to 1945, after we 
had won two great wars on two 
fronts 12,000 miles apart, we 
would in seven years increase our 
productive capacity by 50 per cent 


above the output at the peak of the 
war, and that we would have had 
no corrective depression in the 


transition from the supply of 
arms to all our allies and our own 
forces to a supply of civilian goods 
at prices two and three, and some 
items four times greater than those 
of 1940. 

Mr. Truman, appropriately as 
a true politician, tried to claim this 
feat as a triumph of the New Deal 
—Fair Deal philosophy and ad- 
ministration. It all stemmed, 
however, from the inventive gen- 
ius of our scientists; the great 
vision and capacity of the manage- 
ment of our industries; elasticity 
and soundness of our banking sys- 
tem, and the cooperative spirit in 
which science, management, and 
finance were brought into har- 
monious operation. This amaz- 
ing result came about because a 
free people, operating in a free at- 
mosphere, went about fulfilling 
their responsibilities in spite of and 
not on account of a government 
that sought to establish a dicator- 
ship of labor; sought to socialize 
our natural resources, our electric 
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power production, our farming 
operations, and as nearly as pos- 
sible our credit and money supply 
machinery. 


No Parallel in History 

What America has done in 
these twenty years of which I 
speak finds no parallel in history. 
The record has no peer in the 
world today. No people have ever 
managed, produced, earned, taxed, 
and sacrificed their earnings to aid 
their own people, to aid their al- 
lies, and to rebuild their conquered 
enemies. We are today the won- 
der and the envy of the world. We 
are hated by many peoples. We 
are tolerated by some. We are ac- 
ceptable to a number because it 
pays to receive our grants and our 
supply of arms. 

If there is a nation or a people 
who loves us for our deeds, who 
rejoices in our success, or who 
espouses our cause, we are yet to 
read the report in the papers. 

We are the leader of the free 
world today, not by the choice of 
others but by the strength of our 
national productive capacity; our 
toughness against governmental 
maladministration; resiliency 
against the impact of mountainous 
debt; tolerance and willingness to 
bear taxes that people like the 
French, for example, refuse to pay; 
and, above all, a spiritual quality, 
seemingly possessed by no people 
on earth today, that has led us to 
work and earn, produce and sup- 
ply, and then to share that output 
of food, arms, money, knowledge, 
and capacity of leadership with all 
the people of the world, even to 
include those who fought us and 
blatantly told us that if they con- 
quered we would become their ex- 
ploited personal slaves. 

That’s the story of the Ameri- 
can people to date. Those twenty 
years are two fantastic decades that 
unfolded threats and crises, wars 
and destruction. Nations and 
kings, people and cities, have been 
wiped out. The world’s map has 
changed. The courses across the 
seas and over the polar wastes have 
been recharted. The world has 
become divided between the free 
and the slave. It has become 
aligned between the God-hating 
and the God-fearing peoples, or 
at least between the ruling powers; 


for it is yet to be demonstrated or 
believed that the people of Russia 
and other Iron Curtain countries 
have lost their belief in man’s in- 
herent kinship with a heavenly 
Father and a brotherhood of all 
mankind. 


Contest of Faith 

And so—where do we stand? 
On what brink are we poised? 
Shall we fail the rich inheritance 
which we enjoy today? Shall our 
leadership go in default? Will we 
have faith that in the next twenty 
years the spiritual qualities that 
have differentiated the American 
people from those of many other 
nations will soften the resistance 
of godless leaders and pagan peo- 
ples? Will we prevail over them, 
not so much in a contest of arms 
as in a contest of faith, that our 
way of life brings the greatest good 
to the greatest number; that our 
method of self-government pro- 
tects and prospers the people to 
the maximum of their developed 
capacities? 

Will we begin to see the walls 
of Russia, socialist, communist de- 
fenses begin to crack; and, like the 
walls of Jericho, collapse before 
our faith that man is the creation 
of a loving God, a possessor him- 
self of a spark of divinity within 
him, and hence the all important 
concern of our unfolding civiliza- 
tions for whose recognition, ad- 
vancement, enjoyment, and devel- 
opment all government, all pro- 
duction, all human activity is di- 
rected as his servant; and no man, 
no institution, no government, 
shall rule but only exist to serve 
him? 

If, then, you want to know 
what will happen in 1953 and 
on into 1973, let your determina- 
tion run simply along the lines 
that our hope of world peace; of 
world prosperity; of America’s 
financial and economic well-being; 
the success of your bank; the area, 
people, industries, agriculture, 
agencies of learning; the govern- 
ment it serves; and your own 
progress and happiness, are all 
wrapped up in the question, ‘“Will 
the American people respond to 
the challenge that faces us today— 
a challenge to resist the aggression 
of a ruthless, godless power that 
seeks to conquer the world on @ 
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platform of materialism, to be 
ruled by an all important and all 
powerful master state wherein the 
individual is a faceless number im- 
portant only so long as he is sub- 
servient to its will and able to per- 
form a useful day’s labor?” 

The challenge is to hold up the 
banner of a God-fearing, God-lov- 
ing people who believe in the para- 
mount concept of the individual 
as a part of a world brotherhood, 
which can—working together for 
the good of all—bring about a 
reign of peace wherein separate 
peoples and their respective na- 
tions can live and prosper in an 
atmosphere of freedom—each be- 
coming a productive, useful, self- 
supporting group of free men find- 
ing their own ways to evolve and 
fulfill their own destiny. 

Above all, it is obvious that we 
must accommodate ourselves here 
at home to that same concept 
among ourselves. 

An Englishman — Arnold 
Toynbee—has written seventeen 
volumes of history covering the 
story of 21 civilizations. Happily 
for the usual student or reader, 
these books have been condensed 
by a reviewer into one volume. But 
there we learn that these civiliza- 
tions rose and finally fell because 
they each in turn lost the spiritual 
quality that first seemed to bear 
them up to the point of leadership 
in their several areas of the then 
known world. 

Most of us at least know that 
the Greeks developed a golden age 
of art, philosophy, and govern- 
ment that gave them preeminence 
as leaders among nations. But, 
built as that autocracy was on a 
slave economy — the exploitation 
of conquered peoples to become 
servants to their Greek masters— 
the world leadership of Greece, 
with its golden age, nevertheless 
fell. 


Beware of Spiritual Deterioration 


The baton was picked up by the 
Romans who for four hundred 
years dominated the European and 
Near Eastern World. The Pax 
Romana was an era that seemed 
destined to last out a millenium. 
And then the Roman Caesars and 
their generals began to bring home 
from conquered lands the gold and 
treasure and food and people to 
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So stirring and challenging is this review 
of America’s leadership, pinning the respon- 
sibility on each individual for continued 
spiritual guidance, that this address deliver- 
ed by Mr. Boushall to the Department of 
Secondary School Principals is shared at 
their request with all readers of the Journal. 

Mr. Boushall is president of The Bank of 
Virginia. He serves the schools of the Com- 
monwealth as a member of the State Board 
of Education. He is also vice-chairman of 
the Richmond City School Board and has 
served on the Education Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 





indulge and feed and amuse the 
Roman populace. The spiritual 
inspiration of world leadership 
deteriorated through corruption of 
the leaders and then of the people 
until Rome in turn went the way 
of the other preceding world 
leaderships. 

Charlemagne took over for a 
time and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire rose, only again to fail and 
fall. 

Two hundred years ago the 
British began their program of 
world conquest. They set out to 
colonize and uplift the backward 
peoples of the world. ‘They sent 
their armies, protected by their 
Navy, to police the seven seas and 
parts of all the five continents. 

They rose to rule a quarter of 
the globe and a quarter of the 
world’s population. The sun 
never set on the whole of the 
lands that the British Empire 
ruled. 

In our day, with our own eyes, 
we have seen the British Empire 
disintegrate, 

The royalty, the nobility, the 
autocracy of England kept for 
themselves their great estates and 
fortunes to live as a small group 
of privileged people, dominant 
over the lesser classes, who could 
not rise or hope to express them- 
selves to greater degree. The treas- 
ures and riches and rewards of em- 
pire were brought home to enrich, 
to indulge, to pamper, and to re- 
tain this handful of selfish people. 
Their great spiritual qualities that 
seemed to be inspired and sup- 
ported by divine approbation, 
abated, disappeared in the self- 
indulgent, static thinking that lost 
its sheen, became corroded and 
cankered and died. 


Leadership moved on west. In 
World War I the United States 
became of age and demonstrated 
great potential powers. That war 
was won by our might and our 
zeal; our sacrifice and our unselfish 
dedication. We ask for no re- 
wards. We forgave our debtors 
and turned to help restore our ex- 
hausted allies, taking nothing for 
ourselves. 

And then in World War II the 
true qualities of our people were 
brought out. To defeat tyranny 
in Italy, in Austria, in Germany, 
and in Poland; to defeat arrogance 
and self-seeking in Japan and the 
Far East, we put 14 million young 
men and women into uniform. 
We spent two hundred billion 
dollars. We, with our allies, 
stemmed and stayed these tides 
and turned them. We saved a free 
world. We asked for no reward. 
Rather, we have taxed ourselves 
and have spent billions to rebuild 
the destruction we caused among 
our former enemies’ lands. We 
have rebuilt and bulwarked our 
allies. 


That Men Might Be Free 

And yet we ask only that men 
might be free to speak and meet 
and worship, work, and enjoy the 
benefits of a benevolent Providence 
without hindrance by dominant 
men or tyrannical governments. 

No people to date on earth have 
been so unselfish, so dedicated, so 
successful, so rich in worldly goods 
and in spiritual enthusiasm. 

We are today the leaders of the 
free world. We are today the 
champion and defender of freedom 
for all peoples. We are today the 
exponent of an evolving Christian 
civilization. 

il 








How long will we keep that 
leadership—we the 22nd civiliza- 
tion, the chapter on which Arnold 
Toynbee cannot yet bring to a 
close. 

You may ask in summary, then, 
who is responsible that the Ameri- 
can people clearly see and fully 
accept this challenge and all it 
implies. Is it General Eisen- 
hower’'s job, or that of his asso- 
ciates, or that of the Congress’ Is 
it the responsibility of the several 
states, their governors, and their 
legislators? Is it the responsibility 
of labor leaders or managements 
of corporations, the farmers and 
the professional men, the ministers 
of the churches, the teachers in the 
colleges and in the local schools? 

It is the prime responsibility of 
none of these people individually 
or as a group in their respective 
positions. They are all your serv- 
ants. They are all chosen and 
hired to carry out your will. They 
are but in their respective places 
to reflect how you want this na- 
tion to respond to this world 
challenge on all our foreign fronts 
and to the necessity of harmo- 
mious, creative, and productive 
conduct of ourselves here at home. 

The responsibility comes down 
to rest on you. You are one 160 
millionth part of this nation. We 
each are the unit of society, of 
civilization. We are merely mul- 
tiplied by the number of us there 
are here in America. 

If you want this nation to ful- 
fill the leadership the world has 
placed upon us because of our 
response to this cry for help in 
these past twenty difficult years, 
you alone can decide the issue and 
in turn the outcome. 

You doubt my appraisal of 
your importance? 

33 million people decided that 
it was their responsibility in No- 
vember 1952. It is the recurring 
responsibility of each of us to con- 
tinue to register our choice 
throughout these coming years, 
not only at the polls once every 
four years but in every choice with 
which we are confronted every day 
of every year. Don’t for a mo- 
ment think you settled the issue in 
that election. You are all the 
more called upon to assist in the 
fulfillment of your choice now 
that you have demonstrated that 
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you can recognize, accept, and ful- 
fill your part of this responsibility. 
For it is the sum total of that ex- 
pressed choice that is the thing we 
so vaguely refer to as the spiritual 
nature of a people. Its daily in- 
dividual expression builds a na- 
tional policy and dictates our total 
effort and our impact on the des- 
tiny of the world. It’s a respon- 
sibility from which you indi- 
vidually can find no escape. It’s an 
opportunity that we individually 
should be willing and happy to 
accept. 





Fellowships for High 
School Teachers 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is announcing a program of 
fellowships for approximately 300 
public secondary school teachers 
throughout the United States and its 
territories for the academic year 1954- 
55. This program is designed to per- 
mit the recipients to devote a year 
away from the classroom to activities 
that will extend their liberal educa- 
tion, improve their teaching ability, 
and increase their effectiveness as a 
member of their school systems and 
communities. 

It is the Fund’s expectation that 
such an opportunity afforded to teach- 
ers of demonstrated ability will make 
a substantial contribution to the im- 
provement of secondary 
throughout this country. 

The responsibility for designing the 
year’s program rests primarily upon 
the candidate. Because this fellow- 
ship program is concerned primarily 
with the broadening of the individual, 
it is mot designed to include those 
types of specialized activity in which 
the teacher has traditionally engaged 
during the summer months or during 
previous years away from the class- 
room, such as taking additional courses 
toward a graduate degree in a major 
subject or field in which the teacher 


teaching 


has already had extensive training, or 
courses for credit in professional edu- 


cation. 

In short, the teacher should plan 
the most stimulating year that he can 
conceive in behalf of his personal en- 
richment as a teacher. 

The National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships now be- 
all teachers in public 
secondary school systems should have 


lieves that 


an opportunity to compete for these 
fellowships. At the same time, it 
recognizes that local school officials 
and citizens are best qualified to nom- 
inate teachers who can benefit most 
from this program. Accordingly, the 
superintendent of any secondary school 
district where one or more teachers 
desire to make application under this 
announcement is requested to appoint 
a local committee to nominate the 
most appropriate candidates from that 
district. 

All classroom teachers in junior and 
senior high schools who have the 
necessary qualifications may enter the 
local competition. Eligibility for a 
fellowship is limited to teachers (1) 
who have taught at least three years 
and have devoted at least half time 
to classroom teaching in each of the 
past three academic years, and (2) 
who will not be more than fifty years 
of age on April 15, 1954. 

Forms for both individual appli- 
cants and for local nominating com- 
mittees are being distributed to super- 
intendents in all high school districts 
throughout the country. A _ limited 
number of additional forms may be 
obtained from the National Commit- 
tee on High School Teacher Fellow- 
ships, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

Individual applicants should not 
apply to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education but only to their 
superintendent of schools or local 
nominating committee. 

The amount of the fellowship award 
will be generally equivalent to the 
regular salary the teacher would re- 
ceive during the school year (exclud- 
ing summer, night school, or other 
“extra” work), but no less than 
$3,000, plus reasonable allotments for 
necessary transportation expenses or 
for tuition in case the teacher registers 
at an institution for additional work. 
Only costs of transportation within 
the continental limits of the United 
States may be covered by the grant, 
though a fellowship recipient is free to 
undertake foreign travel at his own 
expense. 

The recommendations of the local 
committees should be mailed so as to 
reach the offices of the National Com- 
mittee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships no later than March 1, 1954. 
Final announcement of all fellowship 
awards will be made on or about April 
15, 1954. 
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Distributive Education Students Fattd 


Salesmanship Is More Than Selling 


‘ELLING to many salespeople is 
\J just another job, but to the 
Distributive Education trained per- 
son it is a profession. 

There is more to serving a cus- 
tomer than merely wrapping the 
merchandise and ‘‘ringing up” the 
sale. Today the customer is oft- 
times in a better position to be on 
the other side of the counter be- 
cause selling is not accepted as one 
of the most important fields of 
work in our community and na- 
tion. The DE student has accepted 
and acted upon this fact. He has 
made, or is making a _ rather 
thorough study of retail merchan- 
dising (display, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, human relations, mer- 
chandise information, and _ store 
operation). 

Few, if any, places this side of 
high school graduation put so 
great an emphasis on training as is 
true in Distributive Education. 
Even in the D E Club this state- 
ment holds true. Frequently, a 
club is designed to provide the 
social side, but the D E Club does 
much more than that. It is de- 
signed to give the student profes- 
sional experiences through its many 
activities that tie-in with his part- 
time work and related study. The 


SALESMANSHIP TRAINING. Giving a sales demon- 


‘ration can be difficult with many critical eyes on one. A 


Display Judging Contest results 
from a study of displaying in the 
classroom and actual working on 
displays in the store. Not all DE 
Units studied in the classroom end 
with a contest, but each is designed 
to strengthen the other. 

A student is seldom required to 
consult more than four to six ref- 
erences in preparing term projects 
before entering the D E Class. How- 
ever, when preparing the Merchan- 
dise Information (Sales) Manual 
he must consult ten, twenty, thirty, 
or more references. This is made 
necessary because of the thorough- 
ness required in studying merchan- 
dise history and background, man- 
ufacturing processes, sales facts, 
shipping, merchandise facts, and 
technical terms. Actually, the 
Merchandise Information Manual 
attempts to cover the merchandise 
from the “‘chicken or egg’’ stage to 
trends and research in further de- 
velopments. 

Through the Distributive Edu- 
cation Club Contests, the manuals 
and other contest entries are en- 
tered in local and State competition 
for awards. 

Many students participate in 
national awards through the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of 


tudent goes through the process with store personnel 


atching in the background. 


by MacDaniel Williams 


This is the second in a series of 
articles on vocational education pre- 
pared under the direction of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association. It is 
written by MacDaniel Williams, Co- 
ordinator of Distributive Education 
and Diversified Occupations, Franklin 
County High School, Rocky Mount. 


America (DECA). The Founda- 
tion provides scholarships and 
awards for deserving students of 
D E contributions from retailers, 
wholesalers, service agencies, pro- 
ducers, and other business and civic 
organizations. Since the Seventh 
Annual Convention last year, 
DECA< has secured the services of 
an Executive Secretary. With the 
support he has secured from nu- 
merous national business organi- 
zations, it will be possible not only 
to award plaques and trophies to 
national contests winners but also 
cash prizes as well. DECA will 
hold its Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion at San Antonio, Texas, April 
25-28, 1954. 


Speech and Sales 


D E believes that anyone who 
can speak, can speak well. Every 
salesperson should not only be 
able to speak well but possess a 
good working vocabulary. The 
Club sponsors a contest in which 





When bought from DE trained salespeople like these 
girls, the customer is assured of first-rate service. 








ad 


this is emphasized — its Speech 
Contest, and also its Sales Demon- 
stration Judging Contest. Here 
again it should be understood that 
each contest has a direct tie-in with 
classroom instruction and _ store 
work experience. The Speech Con- 
test relates to the Store Speech Unit 
and the Sales Demonstration Judg- 
ing Contest, the Salesmanship 
Unit. 

The many Club contests are in- 
tended to be practical, meaningful, 
and a carry-over into the present 
and future work of the student. 

Contest judging varies, depend- 
ing on the level; local judging is 
done frequently by members of the 
Club—thus giving them profes- 
sional experience that is seldom 
available this side of high school 
graduation. Business men and 
school administrators play an im- 
portant role in this area on the 
local level, as well as State and na- 
tional. 

D E does not place all its efforts 
on contests. However, what is it 
that causes store owners and man- 
agers to re-decorate, seek the best 
merchandise, the best buys, or the 
farmer to use the best seed, or an 
office manager to install time sav- 
ing equipment? Is it not, to a 
great degree, ‘“‘competition’’? In- 
deed, there are numerous other 
causes, but foremost in retailing is 
competition. Thus, another reason 
for emphasis on contests in the 
D E Class and Club. 

With the aid of local, State, and 
national businesses, Distributive 
Education students are getting 
training that is sound and prac- 
tical. Co-ordinators are keeping 
up-to-date in every phase of mer- 
chandising practices and principles 
by maintaining a close relationship 
with business and attendance at 
schools of retailing during summer 
months. 

Further, the Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America Founda- 
tion is the only national dictribu- 
tive organization through which 
retailers may encourage careers in 
retailing among high school stu- 
dents. With the backing of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and other national! 
retail and wholesale organizations, 
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Calling All Science Teachers 


Science teachers in Virginia, be on 
the lookout for the tenth annual 
award of “Fifty Fellowships known as 
the General Electric Science Fellow- 
ships for Teachers” which: is held at 
Union College, Schenectady, New 
York each summer. The announce- 
ment for this six-weeks summer course 
usually is distributed to schools around 
November or December. Applica- 
tions for the Fellowships are received 
from Science Teachers in secendary 
schools throughout New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Out of 49 teachers attending the 
past summer science fellowship, the 
writer was the ONLY one from Vir- 
ginia, while North Carolina was repre- 
sented by eight teachers. I would 
like to urge my fellow science teachers 
in the “Old Dominion” to apply for 
this worthwhile summer fellowship 
if you can possibly get away for the 
six weeks during the month of July 
and two weeks in August. 

Applications are considered only 
from experienced secondary school 
teachers of science who expect to re- 
main in the teaching profession. They 
must hold at least a bachelor degree 
representing substantial undergrad- 
uate courses in chemistry or physics 
and in mathematics. 

The course is applicable in the fields 
of chemistry and physics. College 
courses in these fields are devised ex- 
clusively for Science Fellows and 
these courses are conducted by the 
faculty of Union College in co-opera- 
tion with the scientific staff of the 
General Electric Company. The grant 
of the Fellowship covers tuition, fees, 
maintenance at the College during the 
six weeks, and traveling expenses. 

In addition to your studies, you 
will enjoy the opportunity to.sce how 
Industry uses science, and to ob- 
serve how it meets some of its every- 
day problems. To acquaint one with 
some of the physical problems en- 
countered and the techniques and in- 


it further strengthens the fact that 
the need for D E is tremendous and 
the training now being given is 
sound, practical, and up-to-date. 


struments developed to deal with them 
effectively, GE opens many of their 
laboratories and other facilities to the 
group. The program also involves 
social events, such as dinner parties 
and other informal gatherings. In 
the past these supplements to the aca- 
demic work have proved most - valu- 
able in helping the’ Fellows to know 
each other, and to share and discuss in 
an informal atmosphere their com- 
mon teaching problems. These Fel- 
lowships are, of course, awarded with- 
out regard for race, color or creed. 

Thus, the program of study has 
been designed to enlarge each Fel- 
low’s grasp of new developments in 
the physical sciences, rather than to 
make an immediate influence upon 
pedagogical methods. When the 
teacher returns to the classroom at 
the end of the summer, his recent ex- 
periences and association—both on the 
campus at Union College and at Gen- 
eral Electric—will undoubtedly in- 
spire his teaching of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

In conclusion one does not have to 
take the course for credit. Fellows who 
decide to take the courses for college 
credit must register for credit after 
the three weeks period is over. As is 
usual, credit, earned beyond that re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s Degree, may 
or may not count toward an advanced 
degree, depending on the student’s 
program at the institution where he 
is working for the advanced degree. 
Whether you take the course for credit 
or not, each teacher is awarded a cer- 
tificate from Union College certifying 
that you held a General Electric Sci- 
ence Fellowship for teachers and com- 
pleted the course of study offered by 
Union College. 

If any science teacher is interested 
in obtaining more information about 
this fellowship, please write me a note 
and I will furnish more information. 
Here is a chance to work under the 
top scientists in the United States, 
work with the best equipment, and 
also to enjoy the fellowship of your 
fellow teachers while taking the sum- 
mer courses. 

Martin F. Andrews 
Chemistry and Physics Teacher 
Petersburg High School 
116-A Shore Street 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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Unveiling a portrait of Division Superin- 
tendent Harold W. Ramsey was a feature 
of the dedication program, given in appre- 
ciation of progress made in the Franklin 
County School System during his twenty- 
six years of service. Unveiled by his daugh- 
ter, Eva Wade Ramsey (Bobbie), a senior 
t Franklin County High School, and her 
cousin, Mark Greer, the portrait, painted by 
John Slavin, was made possible by contri- 
butions from school officials, teachers, and 
pupils of the county. The unveiling address 
was delivered by Dr. George J. Oliver, 
Dean of the Department: of Education, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


Luncheon for the Governor and his 
party, given by the faculty and attended 
by 150, preceded the dedication. Shown at 

e table are Ruth Hunt, teacher, Dr. 
Oliver, Mrs. Ramsey, Governor Battle, 
Superintendent Ramsey, Mrs. Battle, and 
State Treasurer Dillon. To the right is 
seen a portion of the crowd at the recep- 

n following the dedication, given by the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 





Franklin County’s New 
Milestone 


Franklin County's new million dollar high school, 
near Rocky Mount, was dedicated on November 15, 
with Governor John Stewart Battle delivering the 
chief address. Financed in part by Battle Funds, the 
school dedicated its annual last year to Governor 
Battle in appreciation for his assistance in school con- 
struction. The first unit of this building was erected 
in 1950, with additions in 1951-52, and completion 
of the final unit, the agricultural shop, in the summer 
of 1953. This building consists of 40 classrooms, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, auditorium, and shop, located 
on 32 acres, to accommodate 975 students, a consoli- 
dation of ten high schools previously existing in the 
county. 


Governor Battle is shown addressing the audience of 
more than 1,000 attending the dedication. He was ac- 
companied to Rocky Mount by Jesse W. Dillon, treasurer 
of Virginia. who is a native of Franklin County. Former 
Governor William Tuck, now U. S. Congressman repre- 
senting Virginia’s Fifth District, was also a platform 
guest. 
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ARVIN Driskill was 13 

when he contracted polio. 
The slim boy who had liked to 
smile was whisked from his farm 
home near Farmville, from his 
schoolmates and games, and trans- 
planted into the Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital. 

Five months later, in early 
1951, he returned home to begin 
a rigid routine of exercise—four 
hours a day, seven days a week. 
At times it seemed hopeless, that 
muscles would never develop. Yet 
spurred on by his parents, his spirit 
never flagged. Now, in a remark- 
able example of determination, he 
can drive a car, swim a bit, and 
walk with only one small brace. 


The Marvin Driskill success 
story is, in more ways than one, 
a fitting tribute to Virginia's 
school children and teachers and 
their determined efforts to battle 
infantile paralysis. Since children 
are stricken most frequently, it has 
been children who have been re- 
quired to endure and resist. Yet 
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When a polio epidemic struck Bristol, Virginia, last year, children by the 
thousands were brought for Gamma Globulin inoculations. Here they are 
shown waiting ih line. About 19,000 in the Bristol area received the shots. 


even more impressive are the con- 
crete signs of how schools have 
participated in the war on polio. 
Last year, (1953) Virginia's 
schools gave nearly $100,000 in 
the March of Dimes, making this 
division one of the most important 
in the drive. With his treatment 
paid for in part from this March 
of Dimes money, Marvin Driskill 
was able to keep up his studies at 
home and graduate in a wheel 
chair. Now in the tenth grade, 
he'll drive himself to high school 
in Charlotte Court House begin- 
ning next September. 


Know the Answers 


This year the polio problem and 
the schools will be linked even 
more firmly. Medical history is 
being made, and educators can ex- 
pect to be bombarded with ques- 
tions. The schools will be the 
center of activity. What isGamma 


Globulin? Why are 1,000,000 
children being inoculated while 
mine is excluded? Will my child 
get polio? ‘This is just a sample 
of what will necessarily be a mas- 
sive program of public health ed- 
ucation. 

Some direction signs have al- 
ready been posted. Virginians 
have shown they are alert to the 
needs of the March of Dimes and 
anxious to take part in the Na- 
tional Foundation for [nfantile 
Paralysis’ current prevention pro- 
gram. Yet as vaccine tests are 
made this year, anxiety among par- 
ents can be expected to grow. The 
everpresent danger is muisunder- 
standing. 


What’s Happening 

Physicians involved in the tests, 
the State Health Department and 
its officers and other medical per- 
sonnel can supply the facts. The 
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by JOHN D. HUNT 


National Foundation and its chap- 
ter leaders can supply educational 
materials. Yet teachers will be in 
the front lines of the program. For 
them, there follows a brief subject- 
by-subject of what is happening: 

POLIO—a careful search sup- 
ported by the March of Dimes has 
detected three kinds of polio virus. 
By age 18, most of us have been 
attacked by one or more of these 
types. Resisting, our bodies have 
built up antibodies which combat 
the paralyzing effects of the dis- 
ease. 

GAMMA GLOBULIN — the 
fraction of human blood which 
contains these antibodies. To ob- 
tain antibodies against all three 
types of virus, GG from many per- 
sons is pooled. 

GG provided by the National 
Foundation was used widely in 
Virginia during 1953. Hundreds 
of family contacts of polio victims 
were inoculated. So were school 
children in the cities of Richmond, 
Warwick, and Hampton, and the 
counties of Chesterfield, Henrico, 
Lancaster, Loudoun, Prince Wil- 
liams, and James City. Nearly 
19,000 children were injected dur- 
ing the Spring epidemic in the Bris- 
tol area. In this mass project, the 
State Health Department reported 
an unexpected result—GG actually 
prevented many polio cases. 

GG then is a powerful weapon, 
the first ever found to fight the 
polio virus in the human body. 
But the National Foundation 
warns against false hopes. First, 
GG is effective only about five 
weeks. To work at all, GG must 
be injected before the polio virus 
has incubated. And it must be 
remembered that the virus may be 
in the bloodstream before any sick- 
ness appears. 

VACCINE—A vaccine would 
mulate the body to build its own 
tibodies against polio. What is 
ped will prove such a vaccine, 
veloped by a National Founda- 
n grantee, is ready for testing. 

In this vaccine are all three types 
virus, inactivated by formalde- 
hyde to destroy their power to 
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cause sickness. Parents will ask: 
can the vaccine cause polio? The 
answer is, No. Each small quan- 
tity is tested by Dr. Leonard Salk, 
who developed the vaccine and has 
already used it on himself, his wife 
and three young sons; by the phar- 
maceutical houses which make it, 
and finally by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

The mass vaccine tests will begin 
in the week of February 8. Some 
will be made in Virginia. Even- 
tually, some 1,000,000 children in 
200 counties will be “‘shot’’ with 
the vaccine. All will be second 
graders. 

Why were the test sites chosen? 
Because they have had many cases 
of polio; a fairly large population, 
and sufficient medical facilities. 
Why only second grade children? 
This is a test. The polio rate is 
normally high among this age 
group. The results of the test 
will be determined by comparing 
polio rates after vaccination with 
the rates among children of other 
grades. 

Must my child be inoculated? 
No. This is voluntary; the per- 
mission of a parent is necessary. 
The children will receive one in- 
jection, a week later a second, and 
four weeks later, a third. Will the 
vaccine guarantee my child won't 
get polio? Again, No. Again, this 
is a test. 

If the vaccine proves successful, 
will that be the end of the polio 
problem? Once more, No. For 
one thing, it will be many months 
before the results of the vaccine 
trials are known. There is still 
much unknown about polio—if 
there are other types of virus, for 
instance, and whether the virus can 
attack in other ways than in the 
blood. Even when a vaccine is 
perfected, it will be many years be- 
fore it can be used to stamp out 
the disease entirely, as witness the 
case of small pox. 


Help Always Available 

Plentiful materials are available 
to secure detailed information as 
questions arise. In each city and 
county, chairmen of chapters of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis have been provided with 
literature and books explaining the 
events in the medical history now 
being made. Booklets and films 






especially for school use can be se- 
cured from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., State 
representatives are posted in two 
Virginia cities. They are Wayne 
Worick, in Roanoke, for Western 
Virginia, and in Richmond, O. Lee 
Hodgkins, for the East and South- 
side and John Yeatts, for North- 
ern Virginia. The representatives 
are always available for assistance. 

The expansive polio prevention 
program will pose new problems 
for the volunteers of the March 
of Dimes, underway in Virginia 
this month. In 1954, the vaccine 
program will cost about $7,500,- 
000; Gamma Globulin, about 
$19,000,000, and $50,000,000 
will be needed for patient care, 
education, continued research and 
similar purposes. Last year’s March 
of Dimes raised $50,000,000. No 


comment is needed. 


The March of Dimes has won 
a unique blessing from educators. 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
is an active member of the Virginia 
March of Dimes Advisory Board. 
With his approval, card coin col- 
lectors are being distributed among 
pupils in most schools in the State. 
If Virginia is to contribute its fair 
share in the polio prevention pro- 
gram, it is essential that all divi- 
sions of the drive increase their 
contributions. 





Marvin Driskill, who has won a 
major victory over polio, tries his 
hand at driving the tractor on his 
family’s farm near Farmville. 
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WHY NOT ORDER YOUR 


SCHOOL HEALTH MATERIALS 


TODAY? 


NANCY LUTZ 
Director of Health Education 
Virginia Tuberculosis Association 


EACHERS are asking for 

more and more good school 
health materials from their 112 
tuberculosis associations in Vir- 
ginia. We hope they will continue 
to keep an ever growing interest 
in improving school health and 
make recommendations to us as to 
what they want and need. TJ hese 
health education materials have 
been screened through health and 
education channels in Virginia and 
are acceptable to our medical au- 
thorities. They are written by 
leading school health people in our 
country. Because of the great de- 
mand at teachers’ workshops in 
our colleges this past summer, 
and the pre-school health confer- 
ences in the southwest, as well as 
for regular curriculum use we offer 
this handy checklist from which 
you can easily order FREE what 
you need from your own tubercu- 
losis association in your com- 
munity. If there is no local tu- 
berculosis association in your com- 
munity, write us at the Virginia 
Tuberculosis Association, 113 
South Third Street, Richmond, 
Virginia for samples and price 
lists. 


PAMPHLETS 

[] Get Set for School is an excel- 
lent pamphlet for parents, and 
also for distribution at PTA 
meetings, preschool health clin- 
ics, and conferences. It stresses 
the great importance of a com- 
plete physical checkup before 
school starts. 

[] Ways to Keep Well and Happy 
is a booklet written for the up- 
per elementary grades by Ruth 
Strang. It stresses general health 
habits and answers Why Keep 
Well? Are You Healthy’ Are 
You Growing? How to Keep 
Well and How to Help Others 
Keep Well. - 

_] The High School’s Part in Tu- 
berculosis Control is a plan of 
action with suggestions for 


teachers, showing the function 
of the school, facts about tuber- 
culosis, relation of the school 
to community in solving the 
problem, and includes suggested 
activities which will fit into the 
health instruction part of the 
total school health program. 
|] Building A Better World Of- 
fers Suggestions to Teachers 
and Parents to help improve the 
mental health of children. Par- 
ents will use it to help them 
understand how the’ good 
school supplements the home in 
helping youngsters to under- 
stand themselves and live coop- 
eratively with others. Teachers 
can use it to increase their own 
originality and help children 
to become more emotionally 
and socially mature. 
[|] Children with Special Health 
Problems is a report of a com- 
mittee on Education Adapta- 
tions for Children with Special 
Health Problems of which Dr. 
Charles C. Wilson was chair- 
man. It includes the viewpoint 
of the school, home, and hos- 
pital. It is valuable to school 
and health personnel as well as 
parents. It is written from the 
viewpoint of tuberculosis, nu- 
trition, rheumatic fever and 
heart disease, diabetes, allergy, 
epilepsy and convalescence. 
Growing Healthfully is a teach- 
ing unit for grades one to 
twelve, written by Mable Ru- 
gen. It is of universal interest 
with the why and how teachers, 
parents, and community agen- 
cies can work together to help 
boys and girls assume their 
health responsibilities. The es- 
sentials of child growth and de- 
velopment are presented along 
with the fundamentals of pre- 
vention from infection, acci- 
dents, disabilities, and proper 
nutrition, adequate sleep, rest 
and relaxation. 


LJ 





[]) Help Fight Tuberculosis is 4 
story for the family and young. 
ster SHOWING HOW TB jis 


caused, can be cared for and 


cured. It is simply written and 
is a means of good reading prac- 
tice for children. 
(]) TB Through the Teens is a 
short pamphlet telling the story 
of the TB germ for the TEEN- 
AGER, how TB is caused, how 
it can be treated and prevented. 
It shows the importance of a 
regular chest X-ray. 
(| Test Forms A and B are two 
simple test forms for use by 
teachers to tell what their pupils 
know about the basic facts of 
tuberculosis in grade _ school, 
high school or college. The 
questions ask ‘““What Do You 
Believe About Tuberculosis?” 
Both are useful in ascertaining 
the fallacies in thinking and un- 
derstanding so that the correct 
scientific facts can be presented 
properly. 
Posters can be secured in single 
copies on general school health 
habits. They can be posted in 
the classroom, library, lavato- 
ries, halls, science labs, and the 
like. ‘This is our most popular 
item for it is graphic, colorful 
and fits the season of the year 
with timely health problems 
such as 
OiBE SURE TO WASH 
YOUR HANDS 

[}] DRESS FOR THE 
WEATHER 

[]FOR VIM AND VIGOR 
GO TO BED EARLY 

[}GOOD FOOD HELPS 
KEEP YOU FIT 

[(] HAVE A CHEST X-RAY 

[] PROTECT THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE 

[] WE COVER COUGHS 
AND SNEEZES_. 

[] X-RAY TODAY 

C]) YOUR DOCTOR IS 
YOUR FRIEND 

FILMSTRIPS 

[] Keeping Well and Happy— 
35mm—+30 frames. Full color 
filmstrip, covering nutrition, 
rest and sleep, communicable 
disease control, the tuberculosis 
test and chest x-ray. It is de- 
signed for use in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and can be used 
with the unit of the same name. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Democracy is Living Together 


MARIE P. BENNETT 
Teacher, Bennett School, Manassas 


“What is your definition of democ- 
racy?” This question was posed to a 
group of seventh graders early in 
September. While they knitted their 
brows and scratched their heads, the 
teacher gleaned the happenings of their 
daily lives to help them get the mean- 
ing. 

Perhaps no single year in history has 
offered better opportunities to learn the 

American Way of Life.” The presi- 
dential compaign presented the take- 
off point. The class divided into Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, largely based 
on family leanings. Fortunately 
enough, the two parties were almost 
equal in numbers. The class bulletin 
board was divided equally; campaign 
leaders were elected by each group; and 
a study of party platforms was begun. 
All the fanfare of the political cam- 
paign was brought to attention. Party 
origin was studied; dividing issues 
were discussed; personalities of each 
party were brought from the pages of 
history. How the United States came 
to be a leading world power became a 
temporary center of interest. This 
type of enthusiastic study and discus- 
sion proceeded until election day, when 
a classroom election was held. Follow- 
ing the selection of the winner, ques- 
tions arose as to how all this affects 
boys and girls in Prince William Coun- 
ty. At this point, plans were made 
by pupils and teacher for the program 
of study which was continuous 
throughout the year. 

Report of the Mayflower Compact, 

study of the Constitution and its 
adoption, discussion of the workings 
of Congress and other such topics led 
to questions that involved a considera- 
tion of local activities and responsibili- 
ties. The teacher’s purpose of develop- 
ng the responsibility of the individual 
n all group living became more and 
more evident. Questions of privilege 
nd responsibility arose. Problems con- 
erning the local school status and 
ommunity projects were listed. Much 
leliberation brought forth the need for 
ndividual assignments and group re- 
porting. The use of an outline became 
nvaluable. Written records must be 
orrect and accurate, they learned. 
)ral reports must deal with facts and 
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pertinent facts only. The need for 
research led to the acquisition of exact 
skills in this field. Books, maps, charts, 
newspapers, and people held so much 
one wanted to know! Enthusiasm 
spread into many areas. An account 
of a few specific ones will give some 
idea of the selected undertakings. 

The group chose individual members 
to interview local officers and county 
officials. Sources of revenue were ex- 
plored. Specific questions, drawn up 
by the class, were asked of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. Bank and tele- 
phone officials were contacted, and 
many other people. New sources of 
information regarding life in Manassas 
were revealed. 

Pooling this information brought 
students to conclude that an immediate 
and pressing need of the town is a 
swimming pool. Group planning 
brought action. The elementary and 
high school SCA representatives sat 
down together to consider ways and 
means. Under teacher guidance, a 
committee presented their hopes to the 
town council and to the executive 
board of the local Recreation Associa- 
tion. Their sincere and practical pres- 
entation of their needs moved “the 
powers that be.” 


The national scene of governmental 


activity was explored in April. A trip 
was made to the White House, the 
Capitol, the National Art Gallery, and 
the Pan-American Building. A parent, 
who is assistant parliamentarian of the 
Senate, invited the group to have lunch 
with him in the Senate Dining Room 
—an experience never to be forgotten. 
He arranged for the class to have seats 
in the gallery to hear Senator Morse 
filibuster on the Tidelands Oil Bill. 
They witnessed history in the making. 
Our Senate Parliamentarian had visited 
the classroom earlier and discussed the 
various forms of government through- 
out the world and had explained how 
a bill becomes law in detail. 


Innumerable interesting episodes 
could be recounted. Visitors during 
the year included the local manager of 
the REA, a weather lady from The 
Evening Star, and the county librarian, 
among those who tied in many phases 
of services necessary to group life. 
Broad understandings were improved; 
exact new skills and improved use of 
old ones were acquired; new attitudes 
and appreciations were evident. 





B’Nai B’rith Award 


William A. Early, president of the 
National Education Association and 
superintendent of schools in Savannah- 
Chatham County, Georgia, has been 
selected for the Southern Regional 
Award of B’Nai B’rith. Mr. Early was 
formerly president of the Virginia 
Education Association. 
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VIEWING DOCUMENTS OF DEMOCRACY and other places of interest 
in Washington, the class pauses on the steps of the National Art Gallery. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES 


By 
Prudence Cutright « W. W. Charters 
senior authors 


and six established co-authors 


Zoe A. Thralls 
Geography Consultant 


A six-level fusion program planned 
to give children facts and experi- 
ences that will point out a more sure 
way through the world about them. 


Orderly arrangement of all the 
books — their clear style and many 
teaching aids—assure real economies 
in the teacher’s time and effort. 


The books in the series are: 
Living Together- 


— AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 
—IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
— NOW AND LONG AGO 

— AROUND THE WORLD 

— IN THE AMERICAS 

—IN THE OLD WORLD 


Make 
THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


the foundation of your 
elementary-school program 


2 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


HENRY G. ELLIS JR. 
Representative 


4 Maiden Lane, Ashland, Va. 
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Health Material 


(Continued from page 18) 


School Health Today—35mm 
—30 frames. Full color film- 
strip, illustrating the parts of 
an effective school health pro- 
gram. It is a valuable teach- 
ing aid in promoting better un- 
derstanding of the local school 
health program and stresses the 
close cooperation of home, 
school and community. 


The Christmas Seal Crusade— 
35mm—+30 frames. Full color 
filmstrip, illustrating the begin- 
ning of the Christmas Seal Sale. 
All United States Christmas 
Seals are in chronological order 
and it shows the order of the 
TB Control program in the 
United States. Designed for 
use in the Junior and Senior 
High School, college and adult 
audiences. 

Long Adventure—35mm—30 
frames. Full color filmstrip il- 
lustrating the highlighted 
events and important personali- 
ties in the history of TB Con- 
trol. Designed for use with 
the pamphlet and wall chart of 
the same title. For use in ele- 
mentary and junior high 
schools in particular. Can be 
used with interest by adult au- 
diences. 


FILMS 
[] Rodney — Animated motion 


picture in color. A breezy cari- 
cature of typical American 
youth, living in a typical Amer- 
ican town. ‘Tuberculosis is dis- 
covered in a routine physical 
check up. Both Rodney and 
audience learn a lot about TB 
as he follows the doctor’s in- 
structions and returns to school, 
his girl and friends a healthier, 
happier, and wiser young man. 
10 minutes. 16 mm 


| Unsuspeeted is a dramatic nar- 


| 


rative film for school personnel 
and parent groups in which the 
effect of the human element in 
TB is a dominant factor. It 
concentrates on the cooperation 
of official agencies, especially 
health departments and volun- 
tary groups in tuberculosis con- 
trol. The discovery, treatment 
and rehabilitation of an unsus- 


pected case of tuberculosis pro- 
vides the central theme. 16 
minutes—16mm 


( The Inside Story is interesting 
to adult audiences and science or 
health classes in high school. It 
is concerned with the medica]! 
aspects of tuberculosis. It shows 
graphically what the TB germ 
is, how it spreads, how it at 
tacks us and how we can attack 
it. There is only one character 
—the scientist physician—who 
tells the story of tuberculosis in 
color. 14 minutes. 16mm 





New Materials 
On Infantile Paralysis 
“Born In The White House”, ; 


new 16mm film, 26 minutes 
Furnished on free loan. Suitable for 
adult or high school audiences. 


A documentary tracing the progress 
of medical research in the conquest of 
disease, with particular emphasis on de- 
velopments in polio research, and the 
history of man’s fight against this 
disease. 


Reserve three weeks in advance from 
Division of Public Education, The 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 
ap. a 


“New Fountains” a one-act play, 
written and produced by the American 
Theatre Wing Community Plays. Re- 
quires no scenery, and few props. 
Easily produced by amateur groups. 
Suitable for presentation to adult or 


high school audiences. 


This play about adolescents con- 
cerns a young girl who faces a crisis 
in her life following an attack of polio. 
The action, centering around home 
and school relationships, has universal 
appeal. Designed to help audiences 
gain new insight into the needs and 
problems of the physically disabled. 


For free scripts and discussion 
guide, write to: Division of Public Ed- 
ucation, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Virginia’s General Assembly 
convenes its biennial session on 
January 13. Keep your local 
legislators. informed on the VEA 
Program of Action. 
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Why I Teach 


Words alone cannot express why I 
teach. I must create an understanding 
of the feeling that possessed me when 
very young, and which has grown 
through the years to be almost an ob- 
session. This thing I am talking about 
was a desire that gripped me when 
only a child. I wanted to shield the 
pupil who stood beside the old recita- 
tion bench, unable to answer his 
teacher’s question, who couldn’t work 
his problem, didn’t understand what 
his teacher wanted, and who was con- 
fused and unhappy. I was often scolded 
trying to help this frightened ~ child. 
[ didn’t understand why I was hurt 
and bothered too. I determined to be- 
come a teacher, and now I know it was 
the eagerness to help children gain and 
hold personal security which was be- 
ing undermined by humiliation and 
fear. After forty-five years, I know 
why I teach. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Davies, 
Waynesboro 

Teaching is the one profession in 
which I can help mankind. By awak- 
ing and stimulating a desire for learn- 
ing in a child, I am lifting humanity 
to a higher plane of living and thus 
serving God and my country. 

Eulalia S. Whitescarver, 
Salem 

To ask myself, ““Why I Teach”, is 
like asking the engineer why he tries 
to change the course of a river so it 
can be useful rather than destructive 
in its flow towards the sea and free- 
dom. 

To me a child is like a river, easy to 
guide and help when he starts out on 
his path through life. 

To help in guiding these children in 
this course of a fuller, happier life is 
my privilege and duty as a teacher. 

I teach the handicapped because they 
even need this help more to live up to 
their fullest potentialities than even 
normal children do. 

These are some of the reasons that I 
teach and love every minute of it. 

Mrs. Grace B. Hall, 
Arlington County 

[ think teaching is an opportunity 
for a real service to mankind in pro- 
moting the welfare of the child. It is 
a lofty privilege, as well as a satisfy- 
ing experience, second to no other 
choice. T am proud of my profession. 

Nellie V. Wheeler, 


Narrows 
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On the Virginia Approved School Library List 
“The Childhood of Famous 
1i ! ° S. ! . 


in the special School Edition 


Twenty volumes in this nationally recognized and established series 
were published in the special School Edition on September 1, 1952. 
Thirty further volumes were published in the School Edition on 
February 1, 1953. All fifty of these Childhood volumes are on the 
official Virginia Approved School Library List and may be ordered 
with state-aid library funds through the Virginia State Board of 
Education. The fifty titles follow: 


ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
‘ALEC HAMILTON 
‘ALECK BELL 
‘AMELIA EARHART 
‘ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON 
‘BUFFALO BILL 
‘CLARA BARTON 
‘DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID FARRAGUT 
DAVY CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 
GEORGE CARVER 


GEORGE WASHING- 
TON 

HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 

JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 

JANE ADDAMS 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

JULIETTE LOW 
KIT CARSON 

LOU GEHRIG 
LOUISA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
LUTHER BURBANK 

MARTHA WASHING- 
TON 

MARY MAPES 
DODGE 


MERIWETHER LEWIS 
MYLES STANDISH 
OLIVER HAZARD 
PERRY 
PAUL REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 
SAM HOUSTON 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
TOM EDISON 
TOM JEFFERSON 
U. S. GRANT 
WILLIAM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
WOODROW WILSON 
YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALL 


BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


¢ Serving areas of developmental reading, supplementary reading, 
library, remedial or corrective reading, special education, character 
development, social studies—including “experience” living, citizen- 
ship, Americanization, history 


e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


e Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 


¢ Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 


© Make for love of reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 


e Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 
© Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 


e Per volume—List Price, $1.48, subject to school discount 








Please specify SCHOOL EDITION on orders for school usage. 








Feel free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Order with state-aid library funds through the 
VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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Meet Your New VEA Board Members 


M. H. Bell, as the newly elected 
president of District G, became a vice- 
president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and a member of the Board 
of Directors on January 1. Mr. Bell 
has been superintendent of Harrison- 
burg schools for the past seven years. 
A native of Kenbridge in Lunenburg 
County, he received his A.B. degree 





M. H. Bell 
District G 


from Lynchburg College in 1930° and 
his M.A. degree in Public School Ad- 
ministration from the University of 
Virginia in 1940. 

The new District G president began 
his teaching career in 1930 as instruc- 
tor and coach at the Valley High 
School in Hot Springs, where he was 
later promoted to the principalship. In 
1941 he moved to Pittsylvania County 
as principal of the Callands High 
School and in 1943 he became super- 
vising principal of town schools in 
Lexington. Before going to Harrison- 
burg as superintendent in 1947, he 
served as principal of the Andrew 
Lewis High School in Salem. 

Mr. Bell’s activities in professional, 
civic, and religious groups include— 
President of Bath County Education 
Association for two terms, president 
of secondary principals in Pittsylvania 
County for two years, vice-president 
of District G, service on several VEA 
committees, and he was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the NEA Legis- 
lative Committee. He is a member of 
the Harrisonburg Rotary Club and 


served as president of Rotary in Lex. 
ington. Active in Boy Scout work for 
20 years, he was recently elected chair. 
man of the Massanutten District for a 
second term. Previously he served in 
a similar capacity in the Lexington 
District. 

Mr. Bell is an active member of the 
Harrisonburg Presbyterian Church 
where he serves on the Ruling Board 
of Elders. The Bells have two sons 
and a daughter. 


M. Howard Bryant begins his 
two-year term on the VEA Board of 
Directors this month as the new 
president of District E. Mr. Bryant 
has been director of instruction for 
the Danville schools since 1949. Be- 
fore coming to Danville, he was prin- 
cipal of Waynesboro High School for 
two years. He has had five years ex- 
perience as a high school teacher of 
mathematics and history. 

Mr. Bryant holds a BS degree from 
the University of Alabama and MA 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he has also done work 
toward a doctorate. 

During World War II he had five 
and a half years service with the U. S. 
Navy as a line officer, commissioned 
at Northwestern University, and 
served as educational and training of- 
ficer. 

A member of Phi Delta Kappa, he 
was chairman of the Appomattox 
Regional Supervisory Association dur- 
ing 1951-53. Before advancing to the 
presidency of District E, he served as 
vice-president in 1952-53. Active on 
various committees in local education- 
al associations, he has also been a 
member of the VEA Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 





M. Howard Bryant 
District E 
22 


May Joe Craig 
District I 
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Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
District P 
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May Joe Craig was elected as 
a vice-president of the VEA by the 
Delegate Assembly, confirming her re- 
cent election as president of District 
|. She becomes the first school board 
clerk to fill this position ever recalled. 
Miss Craig has been serving as clerk 
of the Washington County School 
Board since July 1, 1951. For eight 
years prior to this she taught commer- 
cial work at William King High 
School in Abingdon. Her first two 
years of teaching was at Liberty Hall 
High School in Washington County 
where she taught mathematics and 
French. 

Born in Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Miss Craig moved to Abingdon, Vir- 
inia, in 1925, where she attended the 
public schools, graduating from Wil- 
liam King High School. In 1941 she 
iduated from King College, Bristol, 
ennessee, with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. During the summers of 1942 
and 1943 she attended Mary Wash- 
ington College. . 

For two years Miss Craig was sec- 
retary of the Washington County Ed- 
ucation Association. She also holds 
membership in the Virginia School 
Boards Association, Educational Secre- 
taries Section of the VEA, District I, 
VEA, and NEA. She is also a member 
of the Sinking Spring Presbyterian 
Church, and serves as president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Abingdon. 

Mrs. Reba Dudley Hash has be- 
come a member of the VEA Board of 
Directors, her recent election as presi- 
dent of District P having been con- 
firmed by the Delegate Assembly. Mrs. 
Hash is a visiting teacher for the Roa- 
noke City Schools. Prior to this she 
was girls guidance director at Jefferson 


Joe H. Little 
District H 
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Senior High School in Roanoke and has 
had teaching experience in both Roa- 
noke City and Roanoke County schools. 

Born in Franklin County, Virginia, 
Mrs. Hash graduated from Roanoke 
High School. She holds a BA degree 
from Westhampton College, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and a MA from 
Columbia University. She has also 
studied at the University of California. 

A member of the VEA Budget Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Hash has served as chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee 
for the Virginia Education Association. 
In District M she has headed the Pub- 
lic Relations Committeé and the Pro- 
fessional Standards Committee. She has 
also served as Chairman for the Public 
Relations Committee of the Roanoke 
City Education Association and is 
chairman of the Tenure and Retire- 
ment Committee. President of the 
Guidance Group of Roanoke City 
Schools, she is also vice-president and 
program chairman for the District P 
Guidance Group. She is active in 
Delta Kappa Gamma and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
having served as president and treas- 
urer of the Roanoke’ Branch. Mrs. 
Hash teaches a teen-age girls Sunday 
School class at First Baptist Church in 
Roanoke and is leader of the Young 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

Joseph H. Little, Jr., new presi- 
dent of District H, has become a vice- 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association by confirmation of the Del- 
egate Assembly. He is also the new 
principal of George Mason Junior- 
Senior High School in Falls Church, 
where he served as assistant principal 
last year. Before coming to Virginia 
in 1952, he was instructor and super- 
visor of Secondarv Fducation with the 





Vernon M. Newman 
District M 


Department of Education at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, 
for one year and held principalships at 
Mt. Juliet High School in Mt. Juliet, 
Tennessee in 1949-50 and at Wood- 
lawn High School, Woodlawn, Ten- 
nessee during 1947-49. 

Mr. Little received his BS degree in 
1946 from Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky, and his MA in 1947 
from George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. He 
was a graduate assistant at Ohio State 
University in 1950-51 and has com- 
pleted residence for a Ph.D. in super- 
intendency. 

The new District H president holds 
membership in the local, State, and 
national professional organizations, as 
well as Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Phi. In Tennessee, he was vice- 
president of Wilson County Teachers 
Association, co-chairman of the Cur- 
ricular Committee of Montgomery, and 
co-chairman of the Teachers Associa- 





E. M. Trice 
District B 


John A. Richmond 
District O 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
and 


BINDING 
Service, 


No matter how good his intentions or how 
strong his desire, your printer will not be able 
to serve you to your best advantage if handi- 
capped by inadequate or antiquated equipment. 


In the Williams Printing Company plant, all 
such handicaps have been removed by installing 
modern machinery and devices that have proved 
themselvés of practical assistance in raising the 
standard of quality, in reducing cost, or in saving 
time. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 NortTH FOURTEENTH STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Food Service !s An Art LN 


PROFICIENCY in the art of serv- 
ing food results in pleased 
patrons and sound 
economy. Call on 
KOLBE in ‘54 if % 
you want your food 

service to produce 

more! 












“J 


PHONE 2-8314 


JOHN G. ROLBE, ING. aicumono virginia 







THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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tion of Tennessee. In civic circles, he 
is a Mason, Kiwanian, and serves on 
educational television with the Cham. 


ber of Commerce. A Baptist, the 
Littles have two little ones, a daughter 
22 months and a son who just arrived 
on December 1, 1953. 

Vernon M. Newman, recently 
elected president of District M, has 
become a member of the VEA Board 
of Directors. He is supervising prin- 
cipal of three elementary schools and 
director of transportation for Pulaski 
County. 

From 1947 until this year he was prin- 
cipal of Draper High School in Pulaski 
County. He has also held principal- 
ships at Floyd High School, Floyd 
County, 1946-47; Mt. Bethel High 
School, Carroll County, 1938-41; and 
Marshall Hill High School, Carroll 
County, 1937-38, where he taught for 
two years previous. He began his 
teaching career in a one room school 
in Carroll County in 1934. 

Mr. ‘Newman attended the public 
schools of Carroll County, graduating 
from Woodlawn High School in 1931. 
He then attended Emory and Henry 
College for two years and in 1939 he 
graduated from Radford College with 
a BS degree. In 1947 he won his MS 
degree from George Peabody College 
in Nashville, Tennessee. a 

Entering the armed services in 1941, 
he saw service in Africa and Italy, re- 
ceiving his discharge in 1945 as a cap- 
tain. He now holds the rank of Major 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

In professional organizations, he has 
served as president of the Pulaski 
County Education Association and for 
the past two years he has been on the 
board of directors for District M. A 
past vice-president of his local Ruritan 
Club, he is also chairman of Group III 
Board of the Virginia High School 
League and has served as a member of 
the Executive Committee for the past 
two years. 

John A. Richmond is the new 
representative of District O on the 
VEA Board of Directors, having been 
elected this past Fall to fill the unex- 
pired term of C. F. Starnes,..gvho 
moved from the District, and allitg for 
a two-year term beginning January |, 
1954. For the past ten years Mr. 
Richmond has been director of instruc- 
tion in Lee County. 

AlPof Mr. Richmond’s professiona! 
experience has been in Lee County 
where he began as a teacher in Jones- 
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ville High School. After two years, he 
became principal of St. Charles High 
School where he remained for five years 
and then moved to the principalship of 
Jonesville High School, Eight years 
after returning to Jonesville, he was 
made director of instruction for Lee 
County Schools. 

Mr. Richmond has an AB from 
Emory and Henry College and a M.Ed. 
degree from Duke University. 

In 1940 he was president of Lee 
County Teachers Association and 
served on the VEA Professional Stand- 
ards Committee in 1950. Mr. Rich- 
mond is now chairman of the South- 
west Virginia Supervisory Group. 

Edward M. Trice is the new rep- 
resentative from District B on the VEA 
Board of Directors. He is assistant 
superintendent of schools in South- 
ampton County. 

Mr. Trice first taught English and 
Social Studies and coached athletics at 
Capron High School. He has also held 
principalships at Capron High School 
and Drewryville High School. 

A native of Middlesex County, he 
graduated from Church View High 
School in that county. He holds an 
AB degree from the College of William 
and Mary and a M.Ed. degree from 
the University of Maryland. 

For three terms Mr. Trice has served 
as president of the Southampton Educa- 
tion Association and has held various 
other offices. Active in the work of 
District B, before his elevation to the 
presidency, he has headed many com- 
mittees for this group. 





New Title 


Lucien D. Adams, Director of 
Instruction with the Richmond City 
Schools since March 1950, has been 
named Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction for the system. 
Mr. Adams’ duties will remain virtual- 
ly the same except for the title. 

He had experience as teacher and 
principal in Radford High School un- 
til 1942 when he entered the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


| Before coming to the Richmond schools 


he was Supervisor of Guidance and 
Adult Education for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He holds a MA 
desree in school administration from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


for JANUARY, 1954 








ENRICHMENT 
RECORDS 


Based on LANDMARK Books 


... Recreate the authentic sounds, 
music, and action of the stirring 
events that built our great country. 


Available in 78 rpm (standard) speed $2.95 Each 


Voyages of Christopher Columbus (L 101) 
Landing of the Pilgrims (L 102) 

California Gold Rush (L 103) 

Riding the Pony Express (L 104) 

Paul. Revere & the Minute Men (L 105) 
Our Independence & the Constitution (L 106) 
Building the First Transcont..R. R. (L 107) 
Wright Bros., Pioneers of Aviation (L 108) 
Explorations of Pere Marquette (L 109) 
Lewis & Clark Expedition (L 110) 

Monitor & Merrimac (L 111) 

Lee & Grant at Appomattox (L 112) 


Available in 33-1/3 rpm (long playing) speed $3.95 Each 


Voyage of Christopher Columbus and 
Landing of the Pilgrims (LLP 101) 


California Gold Rush and 
Riding the Pony Express (LLP o 


Paul Revere & the Minute Men an 
Our Independence & eh —Fovny (LLP 103) 


Building the First Transcont. R. R. and 
Wright Brothers (LLP 104) 


Explorations of Pere Marquette and 
ewis & Clarke Expedition (LLP 105) 


Monitor & Merrimac and 
Lee & Grant at Appomattox (LLP 106) 


NET TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES PRICES: 
78 RPM — $2.80 Each — 33% RPM —$3.76 Each 


Motion Picture Supply Company 
714-16 N. CLEVELAND ST. 
RICHMOND 21, VA. 














FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN —- DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New Catalog 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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New State Board Member 





Mrs. John Galleher 


Mrs. Louise Falligant Galleher 
of Manassas has been appointed to the 
State Board of Education by Governor 
Battle to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Mrs. Rose MacDonald Skoggs. The 
term ends January 29, 1956. 

Mrs. Galleher has been active in the 
Prince William County Citizens Com- 
mittee for Schools, serving as secretary- 
treasurer. She is also president of the 
Manassas Recreation Association, a 
member of the Woman’s Club, a Red 
Cross worker, and a member of the 
Episcopal Church. She formerly served 
on the boards of the Collegiate School 
for Girls and the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital in Richmond. 

Born in Savannah, Georgia, she at- 
tended school in Waycross and one year 
at Georgia State Woman’s College, 
completing her college studies with 
three years at Miami University. Mrs. 
Galleher studied law at George Wash- 
ington University and passed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar in 1931, about 
two years after she went to Washing- 
ton as junior secretary to Congress- 
woman Ruth Bryan Owen. 

In 1933 she married John Galleher, 
a Northern Virginia lawyer and pub- 
lisher. One of their three daughters 
is a sophomore at Sweet Briar College 
and the other two are public school 
students in Manassas. 


“Miss Maude” Retires 
After 41 Years as Teacher 


Mrs. Maude Stevens, who has taught 
the third grade at Boiling Springs 
School for the past 25 years, retired 
at the end of last session after teach- 
ing 41 years in Alleghany County. 

“Miss Maude”’, as she is known in the 
Boiling Springs section, was born on 
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Potts Creek about seven miles from 
the school and has spent her entire life 
in this section. 

She began her teaching career in a 
one-room school at Mill Branch in 
1907. All of her teaching has been 
within a small radius, including schools 
at Stack Mines, Bess, and Potts Creek. 
She came to Boiling Springs School 
when the one-room schools were con- 
solidated in 1928 and has been there 
ever since. 

Also active in the community, she 
served as superintendent of the Mount 
Olivet Sunday School for approxi- 
mately 30 years and is a member of 
the Homemakers Club. 

Mrs. Stevens attended Daleville Col- 
lege located near Roanoke and has 
spent many summers at Radford Col- 
lege. Howard V. Humphries, principal 
of Boiling Springs School, said that “in 
spite of the years she has taught, Mrs. 
Stevens keeps up-to-date and is as mod- 
ern as the latest experiment in educa- 
tion. She impresses me with her will- 
ingness to try anything new.” In her 
vears devoted to the children of Alle- 
ghany County, she has experienced 
many changes in education. 





Mr. Meade Retires 
in Wise County 





Sevier H. Meade of Coeburn retired 
from teaching last June. ‘For 38 years 
he has been a teacher and principal in 
the Wise County public schools, rang- 
ing from all seven grades in one-room 
schools to grammar grades in several 
three and four-room schools. He was 
principal of Riverview School for 7 
years, Cranes Nest for 6 years, and 15 
years at Banner Graded School. 

Mr. Meade estimates that his pupils 
number nearly two thousand, many 
of whom have become doctors, nurses, 
teachers, ministers, and successful busi- 
ness men and women. 

Born in Nickelsville, Scott County, 


Virginia, where his father died when 
Mr. Meade was only a year and a half 
old, he received his education under 
many handicaps. He attended Rad- 
ford College and did special work at 
the University of Virginia. He re- 
ceived a scholarship and appointment 
as a teacher in the Philippine Islands 
which he decided to turn down. Later 
he passed a Civil Service examination 
for the United States Internal Revenue 
Service, making the third highest 
grade in Virginia, but also passed this 
up to continue teaching in his native 
State. 

Mr. Meade is a member of the Odd 
Fellows, Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, and the First Baptist Church in 
Coeburn. 

He now plans to visit communities 
where he has taught school and to 
continue his travel hobby, touring 
Canada, Alaska, western United 
States, and Mexico. 


AASA Meet 

Many Virginians are planning to at- 
tend the American Association of 
School Administrators meeting in At- 
lantic City, February 13-18. 

The Virginia breakfast is planned 
for Tuesday, February 16, at 8:00 
A.M. in the Ozone Room of the Hotel 
Dennis. 

Outstanding speakers to address the 
general sessions include Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr. of New York City, president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sligh will discuss the ro- 
mance of research in industry and Dr. 
Kimpton the romance of research in 
education. 

Herold C. Hunt, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Partners with 
Youth” and Hugh B. Masters, educa- 
tion director of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, will discuss the superin- 
tendency of schools. Benjamin C. 
Willis, chairman of AASA’s 1954 
yearbook commission, will report on 
current issues in citizenship education. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell will greet the con- 
vention, as will William A. Early, 
president of the National Education 
Association. 

The National School Boards Asso- 
ciation will meet in Atlantic City just 
prior to the AASA gathering, Febru- 
ary 11-13, at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel. 
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Lamar Stanley Retires 











Lamar R. Stanley 


Lamar R. Stanley, Director of In- 
struction for Newport News Schools 
since 1948, retired as of January 1, 
1954. 

Mr. Stanley began his teaching 
career in 1911, after two years at the 
University of Nebraska. Completing 
his university training in summer ses- 
sions, he graduated in 1915. From the 
College of William and Mary, he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion and Philosophy in 1940. 

In World War I he served in the 
Balloon Division of the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 

On January 1, 1923, he resumed 
teaching in the Science Department 
of Newport News High School and 
became head of the Science Depart- 
ment the next year. He then advanced 
to assistant principal in 1925 and be- 
came principal in 1936, which posi- 
tion he held until his appointment as 
director of instruction for the New- 
port News city schools in 1948. 

During his period of service in Vir- 
ginia, he has maintained continuous 
membership in the Newport News Ed- 
ucation Association, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and Life Membership 
in the National Education Association. 
Active many years in the Virginia High 
School League and in the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, he served on the Virginia 
State Committee of the Southern As- 
sociation for ten years, during 1938- 


he Stanleys are now making their 
home on Back Creek at Goodwins 
Neck in York County, with their post 
office at Hornsbyville, Virginia. 





1954 Convention Dates 


Vi i—June 27-July 2, New York City 
VE A—October 27-29, Richmond 


for JANUARY, 1954 
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Have never been more important! 


For more than a quarter of a century WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
has served the teaching profession with liberal Group Insurance Plans 
at low but sound rates and tailor-made to fit the needs of teachers. 


Today more than 2,000 Teacher Organizations (City, County and 
State) in 46 States and the District of Columbia endorse and sponsor 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS as official welfare 


projects for their members. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Home Office—Evanston, Illinois) 











The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 
. with a personalized approach to language study 


Fhe GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Harold G. Shane ¢ Florence K. Ferris © Edward E. Keener 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


¢ Develops power in language usage. 


e A flexible program which can be adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


© Organized around short self-contained 
learning situations. 


e A pupil’s handbook for ready reference is 
included in each book. 


¢ Exercises and activities are based on chil- 
dren’s experiences and interests. 


Virginia Representatives 
GEORGE A. PEEK 
WILLIAM R. DUDENHAUSEN 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 
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In Memoriam 


Mrs. Betty P. S. Estes 

Whereas, in appreciation of the high 
character and faithful service of Betty 
Price Starling Estes, the Brosville 
Classroom Teacher’s Association adopts 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, in the death of Mrs. Estes, 
a classroom teacher for nine years in 
the Brosville School, we have lost a 
conscientious coworker and good 
friend. 

Whereas, Mrs. Estes endeared her- 
self to pupils and parents by her abid- 


ing interest in school problems and her 
devotion to the cause of education. 
Be It Resolved: That we extend our 

deepest sympathy to her family; that 
we recognize the high quality of her 
services to Brosville School, and strive 
to carry forward the high ideal which 
she upheld throughout her teaching 
career; that we pledge anew our loyal 
support to our profession in the hope 
that our courage and faith in our ideals 
can measure up to hers. 

Resolutions Committee 

Classroom Teachers Association 

Brosville School 
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Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 
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SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk $240 
Phone 4-1753 








Jenny MclIvor 


Miss Jenny Moseley Melvor, 
third grade teacher in Narunma Grade 
School, died September 27, 1953, after 
thirty-two years of faithful and in- 
spired service to the youth of Naruna 
and surrounding areas. 


>.99 


“Miss Jenny’s” christian imfluence re- 
vealed her as one taught by the Master 
Teacher, and proved a source of in- 
spiration to those with whom she 
came in contact. Her valued teach- 
ing in Campbell County schools re- 
flected the sound guidance by which 
hundreds of lives have benefited. 


Refreshing in these times of chang- 
ing values and ready compromise was 
“Miss Jenny’s” steadfast adherence to 
those principles which she felt to be 
of paramount importance in the devel- 
opment of character. 


Her love for people—especially those 
whom she taught—and her genuine 
and untiring enthusiasm for her pro- 
fession will long be remembered by 
her co-workers as well as by the mem- 
bers of the community. 


Therefore, the members of the 
Campbell County Teachers Associa- 
tion resolve that we extend our deep- 
est sympathy to her family; that we 
recognize the high quality of her serv- 
ice to the Campbell County educa- 
tional system and to the teaching pro- 
fession in general; that we strive to 
carry forth the high ideals which she 
upheld throughout her long teaching 
career. 

Committee: 
Elizabeth Puckette 
Doris Thomas 
Thomas Alverson 





While “In Memoriam” notices are 
welcome, please keep them within the 
100- word limit suggested by the 
Journal Committee. 
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Mrs. Ola J. Turner 


Few teachers can lay claim to such 
an enviable record as Mrs. Ola J. 
Turner, who on November /7, 
answered the final roll call to receive 
her good-and-faithful-servant reward. 
She died in Harrisonburg, Virginia, at 


the home of her daughter, Mrs. A. H. | 


Haymaker. 

Graduating at Hollins Institute, now 
Hollins College, as a girl of sixteen she 
began her teaching career of fifty- 
three years, twenty years in Coving- 


ton, Tennessee and thirty-three in | 


Possibly a small number of people 
know that she was mainly responsible 
for the writing of “Miss Minerva and 
William Green Hill” by Frances Boyd 
Calhoun. Living only three doors from 
the author, she was very familiar with 
the big black eyes of Wilkes Booth 
Lincoln. Well-known to her were the 
adventures of William Green Hill, 
Sam, Jimmy, Lina, and Frances. 
Certainly Mrs. Turner has an en- 
viable record. 
Mrs. W. G. Strickler 
Salem 








In Memoriam Notices 


The Journal Committee rec- 
ommends that hereafter all “In 
Memoriam” notices should be 
limited to 100 words, preferably 
not in the form of resolutions. 
Tributes to departed members of 
the profession within this 100- 
word limitation will be appre- 
ciated by the tenth of the month 
preceding publication. 











Salem, Virginia. As a first grade teach- | 
er and primary principal she had few | 


equals. 

Upon retiring in 1939 she said, “I 
love my work and my children, how- 
ever, | am now teaching my grand- 
children. 
watched the lives of my pupils deriv- 
ing much gratification and pleasure 


from their successes. If I were to 


With satisfaction have I | 


start life over I would still be a teach- | 


er. 

What a wonderful tribute to our 
profession! 

She endeared herself to all who came 


under her teaching, even if she did | 
keep the little wooden paddle hanging | 


by her desk for any urchin who might 


become obstreperous. However, she 


explained that such punishment was | 


a last resort, that she used as many 
methods of discipline as she had pupils. 
The boys and girls were thoroughly 


Qo. 


firm believer. 


we 


rilled in the 3 R’s, in which she was | 
Moreover, her loyalty | 


to God and His word led her to teach | 


them also the Ten Commandments, 
e Twenty-Third Psalm, and other 
famous passages of Scripture. A former 
supil made the remark that he could 
never take the Lord’s name in vain 
after having learned the Ten Com- 
nandments with Mrs. Turner. 
As a most faithful christian worker 
served in Baptist churches many 
f her eighty-four years. 


for JANUARY, 1954 
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“Yes, doctor, 
lll keep him 
home today!” 





When the doctor says your husband should stay home, 
the telephone goes into action. The boss is told, work 
rearranged, appointments postponed. What were those 
calls worth? Hard to calculate, but one thing’s for sure! 
Dependability —at all hours, in any kind of weather —is 
one of your telephone’s greatest values. And here’s one 


reason why it is so dependable... 


In the early morning hours, while you sleep, telephone 
men check lines to find breaks in the cable’s lead covering 
that could cause trouble later on. When breaks are found, 
crews are sent to repair them before moisture can get in 
to affect service. In most cases, repairs are made before 
you are even aware of trouble on your line. 


Few things give you so MUCH for so little 


of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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Department Highlights 


Reports on the annual meetings 
of Departments and Sections not 
published in the December issue 
because of space limitations are 
completed in this issue. 





Department of Supervisors 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development planned a 
two-day program on the theme “Co- 
operative Research and the Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” This theme was 
considered to be within the broad theme 
of the total convention. Two consult- 


SPEAKERS FOR SUPERVISORS get a warm welcome. 
President Harold Ford, right, greets Dr. Robert S. Fleming, 
left, coordinator of Curriculum Research, ASCD of the NEA, 
Washington, and shakes the hand of Dr. Kimball Wiles of the 


University of Florida. 


ants, nationally known, were secured 
for the conference. They were Dr, 
Kimball Wiles, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Florida, and 
author of several late books in the field 
of supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. The other consultant was Dr, 
Robert Fleming, Director of Research 
of ASCD of the NEA, also a nationally 
known person in the field of educa- 
tional research. 
The conference opened with a coffee 
hour in which the consultants were 
present and became acquainted with 
the membership and guests of the De- 
partment. This afforded an excellent 
opportunity to develop readiness for 
the subsequent sessions. Dr. Wiles de- 
livered his keynote address on the theme 
following the coffee hour. 
The afternoon session was devoted 
to reports of the work being done by 
regional groups of supervisors in the 
State. This was the first effort ever 
made to share such activities in the 
conference. 
The third session was a_ business 
session, the principal feature of which 
was the election of officers and the cre- 
ation of a Membership Policies Com- 
mission as requested by the national 
ASCD to study membership policies. 
The concluding session was an ex- 
cellent luncheon planned by the Social 
Committee and assisted by the Decora- 
tions Committee at which time Dr. 
Wiles brought the summarizing address. 
Officers elected for the next two 
years were: 
Mrs. Josephine Fagg, President 
Elementary Supervisor, Roanoke 
County Schools 

W. H. Seawell, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Mecklenburg County, Treas- 
urer 

Herman Williams, High School Su- 

pervisor, Norfolk Public Schools, 
Member at Large. 
W. Harold Ford, President 





Department of Visiting Teachers 


The Visiting Teachers Department 
held a two-day conference at Hotel 
Richmond, October 28 and 29 with 
President Thelma Crenshaw, presiding. 

The executive committee had a short 
meeting to discuss the agenda and gen- 
eral plans, after which officers of the 
organization and those taking part on 
the afternoon program had lunch to- 
gether. 

At 2:00 P.M. there was a meeting 
of all visiting teachers and their invited 
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guests, the members of the Guidance 
Section. The program was in the form 
of a panel discussion on the topic 
“Prevention of Emotional Problems.” 
Those taking part on the program 
were: 

judge James Montgomery, Juvenile 
Judge, Richmond; Dr. Lucy Hill, Psy- 
chiatrist, Medical College of Virginia; 
Miss Linda Carter, Psychologist, Chil- 
dren’s Service Center; Dr. W. Leigh 
Ribble, Minister, Richmond; Dr. Louise 
Galvin, State Department of Health; 
Dr. John F. Showalter, Administrative 
Assistant, Richmond Schools. 

Kuhn Barnette moderated the panel 
and the discussion was summarized by 
Jane Wille, Consultant for Visiting 
Counselor Service, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Illinois. 

At 9:00 A.M. on October 29, the 
Visiting Teachers held their business 
session. The budget committee pre- 
sented the budget for the coming year. 
Reports were heard from the Program, 
Social, Resolutions, and Nominating 
Committees. New officers elected were: 

President—Louise Rigdon, Fairfax 

Treasurer—Nancy Ford, Lynchburg 

Those remaining in office were: 

Vice-President — Ruth Haverty, 

Smithfield 
Secretary—Mrs. Janice W. Noell, 
Waynesboro 

The group voted: 

That a letter be sent to Senator Curry 
Carter informing him that the Visit- 
ing Teachers are backing State aid for 
handicapped children. That Visiting 
Teachers be given information on the 
progress being made by the Commis- 
sion on Education for the Handicapped. 
That a committee from this organiza- 
tion work with the State Department 
of Education in making available, in 
the State, college courses for Visiting 
Teachers already in the field. 

Leaders of the various groups re- 
ported briefly on the work in their re- 
gions during the past year. The Sec- 
retary was instructed to highlight these 
reports in a bulletin to be sent to all 
members. 

At 1:00 P.M. a luncheon was at- 
tended by Visiting Teachers, members 
of the Guidance Section and their 
guests, with Mrs. Rebie Lassiter pre- 
siding. Mr. Clarence L. Kent of the 
State Department commented briefly 
on the work of the guidance people 
and Visiting Teachers. The speaker 
for the occasion was Jane Wille of 


\llinois. Janice Noell, Secretary 
for JANUARY, 1954 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE is combined at luncheon meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Department of Visiting Teachers. Thelma Crenshaw, 
president of this Department, is at the head table, surrounded by active members 


of the committee. 





Virginia School Boards 
Association 

Discussion groups centered on the 
“Responsibility of the School Board in 
School-Community Relationships and 
in School Construction” featured the 
annual meeting of the Virginia School 
Boards Association on October 28-29. 
School board members served as group 
leaders and recorders, with profession- 
al educators as consultants. At the 
opening session, Thomas C. Boushall, 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and president of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, brought a challenging address on 
“The Responsibility of School Board 
Members.” 

Exhibits, arranged by Mrs. Kenneth 
Lee of the Richmond City School 
Board, were an innovation at this con- 
vention. 

At the dinner meeting, recipients of 
the Outstanding School Board Member 
Award during the past ten years were 
honored. The secretary-treasurer, 
Phyllis G. Brown, was also recognized 
with gifts of appreciation. Speaker for 
the dinner meeting was Verbon E. 
Kemp, member of the Virginia Citizens 
Committee for Teacher Recruitment 
and Executive Director of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Discussion groups were summarized 
at the closing session by John A. John- 
son of Falls Church and Harry G. 
Green of Lynchburg. 

Mrs. Lucian Shrader of Amherst 
served as Program Chairman and 
President Jack F. Thomas presided at 


the convention sessions. 


During the business meeting, Dr. 
Robert F. Smart of Henrico County 
was elected president and Charles K. 
Woltz of Albemarle County was named 
president-elect. 

Phyllis G. Brown, Secretary 





Virginia Vocational Association 


The Virginia Vocational Association 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
John Marshall Roof Garden, Rich- 
mond, on October 30, 1953. Approx- 
imately 400 members attended the 
meeting. 

The invocation was given by Rev- 
erend Dr. Churchhill Gibson, Rector 
of the St. James Episcopal Church of 
Richmond. 

The mixed chorus from. Highland 
Springs High School under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Perkins, accompanied by 
Winston Lipscomb, presented several 
musical selections. 

Miss Martha Creighton, President of 
the American Vocational Association 
and Professor of Home Economics at 
VPI, was the principal speaker, using 
as her subject “What Is Ahead in Vo- 
cational Education.” 

In the business session, a motion was 
passed to solicit each member of the 
Association for a $1.00 contribution 
to the American Vocational Associa- 
tion for legislation for the continual 
development of Vocational Education. 

For President-elect of the Associa- 
tion the membership elected Mrs. Jane 
Vogeley, Assistant Professor of Distri- 
butive Education and coordinator of 
the junior college program of retailing 
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at the Richmond Professional Institute. 
Mr. L. E. Kent, Instructor in Voca- 
tional Agriculture at South Hill High 
School, was elected treasurer to fill 
the expired office of J. J. Foster. 

A resolution was passed by the Asso- 





Section 


Art Section 


Business of the Art Section of the 
VEA was conducted after a breakfast 
in the Pioneer Room of Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria at 9:30 A.M. on Friday, October 
30, with the President, Ina Lethco of 
Norfolk, presiding. Reports from Dis- 
tricts A, E, G, H, J, K, and L showed 
a growing interest in continued art 
meetings during the year. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Baldock explained a plan which 
Dr. Wiggin, acting State Supervisor 
of Art Education, had mapped out for 
redistricting the art sections so that 
districts having only a few art person- 
nel could be combined for activities 
that may be carried on during the year. 
This plan was accepted by the group. 

The State Art Exhibit in the Old 
Dominion Room at Miller & Rhoads 
was arranged by Mrs. Ruth Hyland, art 
education instructor at RPI, and a com- 
mittee of art students from RPI. The 
exhibit was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Every available booking was 
taken for the traveling exhibit. Miss 
Polly Arthurs, Art Supervisor of Ports- 
mouth, brought mobiles and three di- 
mensional work from the Portsmouth 
secondary schools. These will not be 
a part of the travelling exhibit. 

The Virginia Museum made ar- 
rangements for the Artmobile to be 
in Richmond during the VEA Meet- 
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Sidelights 


Vocational Ed- 
ucation Heads 
Get Together. I. 
B. Pittman, presi- 
dent of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational 
Association, greets 
Nelson Payne, 
parliamenta rian 
for this group, 
while Larry A. 
Hill (center), 
president - elect, 


looks on. 


ciation expressing appreciation to the 
12 members of the Virginia delegation 
in Congress for their support of the 
Federal Appropriations Bill for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Richard L. Almarode, Secretary 





ings. Mrs. Muriel Christison, Asso- 
ciate Director for Collections and Ed- 
ucation of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, spoke briefly during the 
afternoon meeting explaining how the 
Artmobile will bring an Art Museum 
to all of the children of Virginia 
through the courtesy of the Women’s 
Clubs of Virginia, Miller and Rhoads, 
and the Virginia Museum. 

Mr. John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director 
of the Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, introduced the guest speaker, 
Ivan Johnson, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Department, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. The 
theme of Mr. Johnson’s speech was 
“Developing Visual Awareness.” 


Ina L. Lethco, President 


Business Education Section 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, spoke to a group of one 
hundred and fifty business teachers at 
the fall meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association held in 
Richmond, on October 30. His topic 
“Is Business Measuring Up to Its Re- 
sponsibility?” was challenging and 
brought forth many new ideas to Vir- 
ginia business teachers. 

Preceding Dr. Forkner’s address, a 
“Coffee Hour” was held on the foyer 


of the King Carter Hotel at 9:30 A.M. 
Seventy-seven teachers assembled to 
chat and renew acquaintances. During 
the business session of the general meet- 
ing, new officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 2nd Vice-President, Mildred 
Witten, Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville; Recording Secretary, Eloise 
Brown, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg; and Treasurer, Noble 
Moore, Great Bridge High School, 
Great Bridge. 

The Board of Directors elected for 
a three-year term were: 

Margaret Jones, Galax High School; 
Harney L. Coppage, Herndon High 
School; Ola Murray, Henry Clay High 
School; Madeline Wiseman, Montivi- 
deo High School; Mrs. Rebecca Whit- 
lock, James Wood High School; Mrs. 
Julia Smith Martin, Natural Bridge 
High School; Mrs. Mary McGinty, 
John Marshall High School; Joyce 
Haydon, Hermitage High School; Mrs. 
Katherine Thomas, Warwick High 
School; and Ben Hudson, Warwick 
High School. 

The luncheon meeting, also held at 
the King Carter Hotel, was centered 
around activities of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America Clubs in the 
form of a panel of business teachers and 
pupils as follows: Ola Murray, Henry 
Clay High School, Ashland; Mary 
Robeson, Culpeper High School, Cul- 
peper, National President of FBLA; 
Nancy Bane, Christiansburg High 
School, State President of FBLA; John 
Lambert, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute; and Joyce Reams, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. Mrs. Mary 
McGinty, Teacher-coordinator of Vo- 
cational Office Training at John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, arranged 
the luncheon program. 

Exhibits prepared by the FBLA clubs 
of Martinsville, Waynesboro, and 
Christiansburg were on display in the 
luncheon room. 

The spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will be 
held at Natural Bridge on April 3, 
1954. 


Classical Section 


The Classical Section met in the 
Richmond Room of the Hotel Rich- 
mond at 10:30 A.M. on Friday, Octo- 
ber 30. 

Two interesting talks featured the 
program. Dr. Moses Hadas of Colum- 
bia University spoke on The Relevance 
of Ancient Books, and Dr. Peter Pen- 
zoldt of Sweet Briar College developed 
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the topic Romantsch Ladin, a Latin 
Language and Culture. 

it was announced that the Latin 
irnament conducted annually by the 
up would be held on April 10, and 
he Latin Essay Contest would close 
on March 15. 

Resolutions were presented in mem- 
ory of Dr. Edwin Bowen of Randolph 
Macon College. 

\n invitation to hold the spring 
meeting at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College in May when Miss Mabel 
Whiteside’s Greek classes will present 
the trilogy of Aeschylus was accepted. 

New officers elected for the next two 
years were: 

President—Marian West 

Vice-President—Dr. James S. Con- 

stantine 

Secretary—Francis Gray 

Treasurer—Mrs. Katherine Meade 

Members-at-large, Executive Com- 

mittee—Lucile Cox, Ye 
Haley. 

Winners of the 1953 Latin Tourna- 
ment and Latin Essay Contest were 
guests at the luncheon meeting. 

Mary Lee Tillette, President 


English Section 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English held 
in the WRNL Theater, Richmond, on 
October 30, featured a panel discus- 
sion on the State Department’s recently 
distributed bulletin, Language Arts in 
Grades One Through Twelve. Mrs. 
Mildred D. Davis, president, presided 
at the meeting. 

Mrs. Mary Councell served as mod- 
erator of the panel composed of Miss 
Reed West, Granville B. Smith, Mary 
Spotswood Payne, and H. Augustus 
Miller. The purpose of the discussion 
was to introduce this bulletin to the 
teachers by pointing out its origin, 
general objectives, nature of sugges- 
tions for curriculum planning, and po- 
tentialities for usefulness in the class- 
r 


aw! | 


oom. 
Reports as given by individuals and 
committees showed the following: 
1. That the VATE recommends that 
the State Department’s 18-hour re- 
irement for certification in English 
made more definite in the citation of 
specific subject matter areas and the 
total credits required in each. 
2. That 320 Virginia English teach- 
joined their State organization in 
1953 and that 245 have already paid 
es for 1954. (One college and eight 
zh school English faculties have paid 
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100 per cent for 1954.) 

3. That a group of teachers is study- 
ing the present teacher-load in the field 
of English in Virginia. 

4. That VATE publishes three times 
yearly The Virginia English Bulletin 
and is the only VEA section which has 
a printed publication. 

§. That Foster Gresham, recipient of 
a Ford Foundation fellowship, is now 
studying the teaching of English in 
Virginia schools. (The VATE voted 
to support the publication of a report 
on his findings.) 

Officers elected for 1954 are Ger- 


trude D. Lewis, president; George F. 
Bagby, vice-president; Mrs. Louise 
Soyars, secretary-treasurer; Foster B. 
Gresham, editor of The Virginia Eng- 
lish Bulletin; and Mrs. Mary Councell 
and Janice Bland, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Gertrude D. Lewis, Secretary 





Health and Physical 
Education Section 


This section of the VEA met from 
2:00 to 4:00 during the afternoon of 
Friday, October 30 at the Hotel Jef- 








PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 





Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 
Statistics show educators, as a group, 
rate high as careful automobile drivers 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- 
ing condition. 

Why, then, shouldn't you benefit 
from your safety-consciousness? 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 
this desirable quality in you by offering 
teachers a preferential status. For you, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY . 
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this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 

You receive substantial savings 
from standard rates for two main rea- 


sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
deal directly with the company thereby 
eliminating the expense of agents and 


brokers. 
A nation-wide network of more than 


500 experienced claim representatives 


assures you of fast, equitable and effi- 
cient claim service. 


. There is no obligation ! 
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ferson. Approximately one-hundred- 
and-fifty interested teachers attended 
the general session addressed by Mrs. 
Elsa Schneider of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Many of the more com- 
mon problems confronting teachers of 
health and physical education were dis- 
cussed by the speaker. 

The second one-hour period consisted 
of two separate panel discussions. The 
larger group of the audience attended 
the elementary school discussion de- 
voted to the recent publication—Phys- 
ical Education—Supplement to the 
Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools. Those teachers concern- 
ed with high school physical education 
viewed “The Physical Education In- 
structor”’, a 16 mm. sound film which 
may be loaned from the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials. The discussion 
which followed the picture was lively 
and informative. This group continued 
in session for an extra hour. 

Thanks are hereby extended to all 
participants for making this meeting 
successful, Plans for the 1954 meet- 
ing have been started. 


Mathematics Section 


The Mathematics Section of the 
VEA met at 9:30 A.M. on October 
30, 1953, at the WRNL auditorium 
with 201 members present. 

The nominating committee, Burton 
Alexander, chairman, presented the 
following slate of officers: 

Vice-president—Alice R. Bolten, 

Arlington 
Treasurer—Maude Mahaney, Cov- 
ington 
With no further nominations from the 
floor, Miss Bolten and Miss Mahaney 
were elected by acclamation. 

It was moved that the president, 
Louise Matney, appoint a committee 
to contact Mr. Kyle on teacher parti- 
cipation in textbook selection. Motion 
was carried. 

Miss Wilhelmina Wright reminded 
us that the goal for NCTM for this 
year is 10,000 members. She also gave 
us information on two publications 
which are to come out in 1954—one 
for elementary teachers of Mathematics 
and one for high school students. 

Miss Alice Bolten was elected dele- 
gate to NCTM in April 1954 at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Following the business meeting, Dr. 
Herta Taussig Freitag of Hollins Col- 
lege spoke in a most informative and 
entertaining way on “A Viennese Looks 
at American Education”. She pointed 
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TELLING THE HOMEMAKING STORY featured the 


program of the Home Economics Section. Miss Cleada A. 
Miller, president, left, looks over plans with the speaker, Mrs. 
Bernice McCullar, right, Consultant of Materials and Informa- 
tion for the Homemaking Division of the Georgia State De- 


partment of Education. 





out the strong and weak points of 
schools in both America and Austria. 


Modern Language Section 

At the morning session of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Association of 
Virginia, held in the Mayo Memorial 
building on Friday, October 30, Dr. 
Jean Wright, of Westhampton Col- 
lege, was elected First Vice-President. 
This was the only vacancy filled for 
the coming year. Responsibility for 
the running of the State Modern Lan- 
guage Tournament will be divided 
among Virginia schools and colleges in 
accordance with a regional rotating sys- 
tem. The University of Richmond, 
St. Catherine’s and St. Christopher’s 
Schools will be in charge of the Tour- 
nament for the next two _ years. 
Through facilities generously offered 
by VEA, the News-Letter will be mul- 
tilithed next spring. The annual fall 
meetings will be held henceforth on 
Saturdays rather than Fridays. After 
luncheon at the Hotel John Marshall, 
members enjoyed addresses by Dr. 
Anibal Sanchez-Reulet, of the Pan 
American Union and Monsieur Jacques 
DuPuy, of the French Embassy at 

Washington. 
John G. Roberts, President 


School Librarians Section 


An overflowing crowd of librarians 
and their friends filled the Roof Garden 
of the John Marshall on Friday, Oc- 
tober 24. The Dickinson Library 
Scholarship committee was given au- 
thority to proceed with the establish- 
ment of the fund and possible early use 
of the scholarship. The morning panel 
arranged by Ida Whyte provided an 
excellent example of “Teamwork in 
the Library”. Composed of the assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, the di- 
rector of secondary education, teachers 
and librarian from the Norfolk City 
Schools, they inspired all of us to the 
great possibilities where teamwork 
exists. : 

Election of officers provided the fol- 
lowing slate: 

Chairman—Leone Cooper, Bristol 

Vice-Chairman—Mary Stuart Ma- 

son, Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer—Virginia Ruff, 

Bedford 

Munro Leaf proved a delightful 
speaker for the luncheon which fol- 
lowed. A special feature of the lunch- 
eon was the tribute which the librarians 
paid to Mrs. Rose MacDonald Skoggs. 
Mrs. Skoggs was unable to be with us 
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because of illness which resulted in her 
death on November 18. Her interest 
and efforts for the Virginia youth and 
their association with books has meant 


much to her State. 
Margaret Leake, Secretary 


School Secretaries Section 


Many secretaries in the State faith- 
ful remembered the promise, 
“Growth, Information, Fellowship and 
Fun”, in attending the Workshop in 
the Washington Room of the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, on Octo- 
ber 30, 1953. The theme of the Work- 
shop, ADVENTURES IN UNDER- 
STANDING, proved a reality as the 
secretaries enjoyed conversation and 
fellowship at breakfast and luncheon, 
as they visited the offices of the State 
Department of Education, and as they 
participated in afternoon panel discus- 
sions. Elementary and secondary school 
secretaries, clerks of Boards, and ad- 
ministrative secretaries formed four 
discussion groups. 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, warm- 
ly welcomed the group and stressed the 
importance of the secretary in the ed- 
ucational field. Mr. H. I. Willett, Su- 
perintendent of Richmond City 
Schools, and Mrs. Lucile Garrison, Sec- 
retary to Superintendent Rawls Byrd, 
of Williamsburg, spoke on “Under- 
standing the Role of the Secretary in 
Educational Administration.” Both of 
these speakers emphasized the profes- 
sional role of the educational secretary 
and pointed up the possibilities for 
growth in the field. 

Much was accomplished during the 
business session with Mrs. Beulah Tuck- 


er Jones, President, presiding. She 
urged growth toward an organization 
with dynamic programs and democratic 
methods of tion—an association 
that has clear and flexible goals as well 
as warm and friendly relationships. A 
revised constitution was adopted and 
the group decided to publish periodi- 
cally a news sheet to be called The 
Secretary's Newsletter. A highlight 
of the meeting was the announcement 
that an institute for the secretaries of 
the State would be held in the spring 
of 1954 at Longwood College. Officers 
elected for the present year are: 
President—Mrs. Beulah Tucker 
Jones 
Vice-President—Mrs. Lucile Garri- 
son 
Recording Secretary—Frances Brill- 
hart 
Corresponding Secretary—Josephine 
Clements 
Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Haney 
Josephine Clements, Chairman, 
Committee on Publicity 


Elementary Science Section 


The Elementary Science Section held 
its first meeting in several years on 
October 30 at the State Library Audi- 
torium in Richmond, beginning at 
2:00 P.M. 

During the business session, the 
group reorganized by electing the tem- 
porary chairman, John C. Wells, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, as president. 
Mrs. Jeanne Wilson of Staunton was 
elected secretary. 

The program centered on two dis- 
cussion groups on successful elemen- 
tary classroom techniques used by Vir- 
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MUSIC NOTES are compared by Phill Fuller, Instrumental Section; Gene Mor- 


lan, president of the Virginia Music Educators Association; and Dr. Lester S. 
Bucher, Supervisor of Music, State Department of Education, during the meeting 


of the Music Section. 
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CRAYOLA 
Art has become such an integral 
part of the study of history, liter- 
ature, geography, nature, crafts, 
the social and applied sciences— 
because it has proved its value 
as an educational tool. As a basic 


tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon has 
also proved its great value. 

Want to receive our highly valued FREE 
bi-monthly publication, The Art Educa- 


tionist? Then send us your name and 
official school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 














NEED FUNDS 
FOR EXTRA 
CLASS ACTIVITIES? 


Your class can quickly, easily raise any amount 
they require selling SUNSHINE’S Nationally 
Famous EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS... 
they sell on sight! Get Samples on approval. 
FREE illustrated Literature and complete money 
making details. Write: 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. ST-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. — Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live East of Rockies write 
Springfield Office.) 































































CLASSROOM TEACHERS ATTEND REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE. Virginia was represented by eight class- 
room teachers at the Southeastern Regional Conference of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA. A total of 
421 attended this meeting in Jackson, Mississippi, at the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, November 6-7. Those from Virginia, 
shown above, include Mrs. Betty Bendall of Portsmouth; 





# 


Elsie Stossel, president of the Richmond League of Teach- 





ginia teachers. Participating in the 
first discussion on “This Is How I 
Teach Science” were Annie Clem Pal- 
mer of Augusta County, Mrs. Marie 
Good of Rockingham County, Mrs. 
Jeanne Wilson of Augusta County, and 
Veda Heatwole of Rockingham Coun- 
ty. After previewing the film, “Your 
Food”, the second discussion group 
continued the subject with participants 
including three Rockingham County 
teachers, Gail Trissel, Mrs. Lorraine 
Zirkle, Mrs. Hazel McDorman, and 
Mrs. Rovena Beahm of Shenandoah 
County. Mr. Wells, chairman of this 
reactivated section, moderated the 
discussion. 


Special Education Section 


On Friday, October 30, the Special 
Education Section held its third an- 
nual meeting, convening at 9:30 a.m. 
in the State Library auditorium, with 
the President, Mabel Leigh Rooke, pre- 
siding. 

During the business meeting, the 
constitution was adopted. ‘The presi- 
dent’s recommendations to the Gover- 
nor’s Commission to Study Special Ed- 
ucation were endorsed by unanimous 
approval, and reports were made by the 
president and the secretary-treasurer. 


During the morning program on 
“Homebound and Hospital Instruc- 
tion”, Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Super- 
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visor of Audio-Visual and Special Ed- 
ucation in Richmond, gave an illus- 
trated talk about the Richmond home- 
bound instruction program. Miss Vir- 
ginia Sutton, Assistant Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Education, of the State De- 
partment of Education, briefly discuss- 
ed the use of workbooks and W. Kuhn 
Barnett, State Supervisor of Special Ed- 
ucation, led a discussion. 

A luncheon meeting was held in the 
Winter Garden of the Richmond 
Hotel, with the two chapters of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children as guests. Dr. Samuel A. 
Kirk, Director of the Institute for Re- 
search on the Exceptional Child, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, spoke on the subject, 
“The Role of ICEC in the Development 
of Special Education Programs”. Presi- 
dents of the two Virginia ICEC chap- 
ters discussed the “Organization of a 
Virginia Federation of ICEC Chap- 
ters”, and, following the discussion, the 
Virginia Chapter was designated as the 
federating chapter for Virginia. Its 
members will continue as members-at- 
large in Virginia until such time as they 
become affiliated with the local chap- 
ters to be organized. 

During the afternoon Dr. Kirk mod- 
erated a panel, “Meeting the Needs of 
the Exceptional Child in the Public 
Schools”, and participants were Mrs. 
Edmund D. Campbell, school board 
member; Dr. Louise F. Galvin, State 





ers; Mrs. Kathleen Driskill, president of Norfolk Classroom 
Teachers; Margaret F. Baker, of Richmond, secretary of the 
VEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Anne Louise 
Haley of Roanoke; Mary Castine, president of Portsmouth 
Classroom Teachers; Mrs. Cornelia Carter and Alonzo 
Carter of Norfolk. Miss Stossel participated on the program 
as a discussion leader. 


Department of Health; Dr. William 
H. Kelly, psychiatrist; and H. I. Wil- 
lett, superintendent. 

Attendance throughout the day was 
excellent and interest was widespread. 
At 4:15 p.m. the meeting adjourned. 

W. W. Mackey, Secretary-T reasurer 


Teaching Materials Section 


The Teaching Materials Section met 
in the auditorium of the State High- 
way Department Building. The use of 
the tape recorder was the theme of the 
program. The group heard from two 
teachers in the State methods by which 
instruction is improved through the 
use of the recorder. Mrs. Virginia 
Scott, Forest Park School, Roanoke, 
discussed procedures for use of the ma- 
chine in the elementary school pro- 
gram; a previously prepared tape made 
by Mrs. Ada Deacon of Lee Junior 
High School, Roanoke, described many 
ways in which the recorder proves an 
invaluable tool to the teacher of speech 
and drama. 

In addition to these “creative” uses 
of the recorder, W. H. Durr, Super- 
visor of the State Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, gave a brief description of 
the “tailor made” tapes now available 
to the schools through the recording 
service of his Bureau. Mr. Durr played 
a sample transcription on the writing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Constance Chesney, President 
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Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 
and 
In (ustrial Arts Education Section 


he Trade and Industrial Education 
Section held a combined annual meet- 
ine with the Industrial Arts Section on 
Friday morning, October 30, in the 
VIA headquarters building. Dr. Lynn 
A. Emerson of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, spoke on 
“Some Trends in Industrial Arts, Vo- 
cational-Industrial and Technical Ed- 
ucation”. He was introduced by Jo- 
seph A. Schad, head of Industrial Arts 
Education at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, 
commented briefly, emphasizing high 
points in Dr. Emerson’s message. 

Carter Murphy of Petersburg, presi- 
Industrial Arts Section, called 
attention to the exhibit of student 
projects from over the State which was 
set up in the Mosque. The exhibit 
was sponsored by the two Sections for 
the Virginia Vocational Association. 


dent, 


He also gave a summary report of 
membership dues collected so far and 
urged others to take care of unpaid 
dues promptly. 

L. A. Hill of Danville, president- 
elect of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation, stressed the need for additional 
money from members of the American 
Vocational Association to carry on the 
fight in Washington against cuts in 
vocational education appropriations. 
After some discussion, it was voted 
that the membership voluntarily con- 
tribute one dollar each as was done the 
previous year. 

Clinton Kersey, Roanoke, president 
of the Virginia Council of Industrial 
Education Clubs, called attention to 
the annual meeting and banquet to be 
held in Richmond in April. 

William E. Lobeck, director of. vo- 
cational and adult education in Nor- 
folk, was elected to the two-year term 
of president of the Trade and Indus- 

| Education Section of the VEA. 

oseph V. Dellapenta of Newport 
News, president of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Section, presided. 





FOUND at the convention — blue- 

gr y rimmed glasses and black mechan- 

ic.| pencil. These items can be re- 
med from VEA Headquarters. 
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New U. S. Commission of 
Edueation to be Confirmed 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, appointed 
U. S. Commissioner of Education by 
President Eisenhower on October 14, 
will hold an interim appointment 
pending confirmation by the Senate 
when Congress reconvenes this month. 
He is the 13th commissioner and suc- 
cessor to the late Lee M. Thurston of 
Michigan, who died in Washington on 
September 4 after a short illness. Dr. 
Brownell has been president of the 
New Haven State Teachers College 
since 1947, and a member of the grad- 
uate school faculty of Yale University 
since 1938. 

Dr. Brownell spent his early pro- 
fessional years as a teacher and prin- 
cipal. For a decade he served as super- 
intendent of schools in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, before going to Yale. He 
is a lifé member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and has been active 
in several of its departments and com- 
missions, including the Association for 
Higher Education, of which he was 
president in 1950-51, and the Legisla- 
tive Commission to which he was ap- 
pointed a member in 1953. The new 
commissioner is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Born at Peru, Nebraska in 1900, 
Dr. Brownell received his AB degree 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1921. His MA and doctorate both 
were earned at Yale University. He is 
the older brother of U. S. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 





Hopewell Issues Newsletter 

Volume 1 of the HEA Newsletter 
has completed its first year. This is 
the official publication of the Hope- 
well Education Association. It is mak- 
ing a good beginning with each month- 
ly issue carrying news bits, information 
and reports on conventions, meetings, 
and travel. It is interesting to note 
that one school in Hopewell, Patrick 
Copeland, reports that other than Vir- 
ginia, twenty-seven states, District of 
Columbia, and five foreign countries 
are represented among its pupil enroll- 
ment. Brief biographical statements 
on the teaching staff of the four schools 
in Hopewell show thirteen teachers 
from out of the State. Mrs. Fanny B. 
Gilliam edits the News Letter, which is 
published by Mrs. Irene Sanger. Logan 
C. Harding is president of the active 
Hopewell Association. 


First Bulletin 


Gloucester Education Association 
News, the first bulletin of its kind in 
Gloucester, has been published by the 
Professional Standards Committee of 
the Association, under the direction of 
its chairman, Mrs. Cora Lee Eastwood. 
The purpose of this newsy nine-page 
bulletin is to encourage professional 
growth. 


—— 
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of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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The World Over 
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“How to Raise Money with 
Greeting Cards” 


Free illustrated booklet tells how schools, school 
classes, clubs, teams, year book committees, 
P.T.A.’s, band auxiliaries, etc. can easily, quickly 
raise from $100 to $1,000 or more by group 


selling greeting cards & personal stationery 
Samples on approval also included Writewel! 
Greeting Card Co., 108 Mass. Ave., Dept. ST-41 





Boston 15, Mass. 
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SUPERINTENDENT AND SUPERVISOR HONORED. Paul Hook, 
former superintendent of Clifton Forge Schools, now superintendent of Fred- 
ericksburg Schools, and Catherine Howell, supervisor of Clifton Forge Schools, 
recently married, were honored by the Alleghany County and Clifton Forge 
Education Associations. The Paul Hooks are shown at the reception beaming upon 
a pair of antique lamps presented them by members of their professional organiza- 


tions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Hook, recently 
married, were honored with a reception 
on Sunday, November 15, in the school 
administration building by the Alle- 
ghany County Teachers’ Association 
which includes teachers from the coun- 
ty and from the city of Covington. 

Guests were greeted by Mrs. Ruby 
Plymale, president of the association; 
W. R. Beazley, superintendent of 
schools; and Mrs. Ileta Adams, social 
committee chairman. Each visitor 
in turn was presented to the honor 
guests. 

Miss Negebie Ellis, a college class- 
mate of Mrs. Hook, presided at the 
punch bowl. Mrs. Jack Revercomb, 
another classmate, presented a cake 
from the association in honor of her 
birthday which was also on Novem- 
ber 15. 

Climax of the occasion was the pres- 
entation of a pair of antique lamps to 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hook as a token of ap- 
preciation and esteem for their years 
of service in the schools of the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Hook, who was Miss Catherine 
Howell of Alleghany County, has been 
elementary supervisor in Alleghany 
County for the past 17 years. She 
holds a BS degree from Madison Col- 
lege and has done graduate work at 
the University of Virginia and at Duke 
University. For two summer terms 
she was an instructor at Madison Col- 
lege and was a member of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia staff in Norfolk Coun- 
ty for two summer terms as a con- 
sultant in child guidance and develop- 
ment. Mrs. Hook is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Council of Wom- 
en in Administration. A life member 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, she is also a member of the local 
Business and Professional’ Women’s 


group, the Valley Regional Supervisors 
Group, and the Virginia Associa:ion 
for Curriculum Development. 

Before joining the supervisory <taff 
in Alleghany County, Mrs. Hook was 
a grade school teacher and princip.l, 

Mr. Hook was born in Hampshire 
County, West Virginia, but since he 
moved to Winchester, Virginia a num- 
ber of years ago, he claims that city as 
his home. He received his AB degree 
from Elon College and his MA from 
the University of Virginia. He has 
completed considerable work toward 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

This fall Mr. Hook became super- 
intendent of the city schools of Fred- 
ericksburg. He moved to this position 
from a similar one in the schools of 
Clifton Forge where he had served for 
twelve years. 

Mr. Hook has been an officer as well 
as an active member of many educa- 
tional groups in the State and also 
an enthusiastic supporter of many civic 
enterprises. 





Mecklenburg Inspects Kerr Dam 


Inspection of the Kerr Dam, a bar- 
becue supper at the lakeside, and 
square dancing were enjoyed by mem- 
bers and guests of the Mecklenburg 
Education Association at their spring 
meeting held at Buggs Island Lake on 
May 27. 

Miss Margaret Trimm of South Hill 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion at its business meeting. Other 
officers named were Mrs. Daphne Cop- 
ley, secretary, and Harriett Moseley, 
treasurer. Miss Trimm was appointed 
representative to the NEA meet at 
Miami Beach. 


Rockbridge Sets Record 


During the past two years Rock- 
bridge Education Association has ac- 
complished many worthwhile projects, 
such as— 

100% membership in the REA, VEA, 
and NEA 

Printed a handbook for 1952-53 

Held reception for new teachers and a 
dance 

Sent delegate to NEA Convention for 
first time, paying $100 on expense 

Increased membership in the Preven- 
torium 

Every member served on a committee 

J. K. Samples, principal of Lexing- 
ton High School, is the new president 
of this active group and Betty Zoll- 
man, the new secretary. 
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Health Guide 


s-hool Health Services— 
is . nodern, comprehensive guide de- 
signed for teachers, school adminstra- 
tors. physicians, dentists, nurses, hy- 
gienists, social workers, health edu- 
cators, physical educators, teachers of 
the .andicapped, and others concerned 
with school health activities. Pre- 
pare! by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association 
and American Medical Association, 
this committee had the assistance 
of outstanding contributors and con- 
sultants from all parts of the coun- 
try in the preparation of the book. 
"S-hool Health Services will no doubt 
take its place beside Health Education, 
an earlier publication of the Joint 
Committee and a classic in the field, 


48 a2 manual of reference and an 
wuthoritative text on health services 
for school children’’, states Dr. Fred 
V. Hein, secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Dr. C. L. Outland, Medical 
Director for the Richmond City 
Schools, adds that “This in my opinion 
should be available for reference and 
help in many of the schools about the 
State.” Copies may be ordered from 
the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
[llinois. Cost per single copy $5.00. 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope yo. 


lt is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather. 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air 
pressure changes with the temperature. 
Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
cated by rise and fall of air pressure. 


The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 
Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder. 
Colorless plastic sipper. 

An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle. 
Cork stopper to fit. 


Parafiin or household cement. 


Here are directions for making barometer: 

Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 
have completely enclosed the bot- 
tle. Tie string ends together so 


you may later hang to a hook, Figure 2 


bottle neck down. See illus. A. 


Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 


sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. 








find interesting and useful 





Step 3 Bore hole through cork large enough 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 
enough for it to be firm—about 44-% inch. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 
inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


How to read your barometer. If 
air pressure increases, water level 
in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
dicates fair weather. If pressure 
falls, water will rise and may 
even drip from the sipper. So, it 
indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 
bottle unless eventual evapora- 
tion causes a need for more water. 
It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 
of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 
easier to watch. 


Above information approved by R. E. LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 
and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateurs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps. Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.c. 20¢ postpaid, 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 
of wholesome Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 














THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
th Year 
Excellent teaching and administrative positions at top salaries available now and 
September 1954—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Write for registration form 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


1Sth year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


REpublic — 7-3938—1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5, D. C. 
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Brand New! 
the 1954 edition of 


Refresher 
Speller 


by Tobias O. Chew 


Now completely up to date, this specialized speller for the 
secondary grades—REFRESHER SPELLER—will be more use- 
ful than ever in classrooms throughout the country. 

The author’s long experience as a specialist in the field of spelling 
guides your pupils in learning to spell words correctly, to develop 


vocabulary. 


Students and teachers alike will find this new edition abounding 
in top-notch features. Features, such as the following, make the 
study of spelling effective, and help pupil vocabulary to grow: 
1. 102 spelling lessons, one page to a lesson . . 
in distinctive type to aid visualization . 
misspelled in secondary schools; words which have entered our 
vocabulary from the worlds of science and medicine . . 
workbook index, alphabetically arranged to help students to locate 


difficult words easily. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


RUSSELL B. HAY, 4003 W. Grace St., Richmond 21, Va. 
ALFRED P. MOYSE, R.F.D. #1, Box 442, Fredericksburg, Va. 


. 2. Words printed 


. . 3. Words commonly 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The coupons you clip may bring 
you bright, new ideas that you can use 
or adapt in your class work. Material 
prepared by the advertisers in the 
Virginia Journal of Education has 
been especially planned for your use. 
Some of it may not be listed in the 
column below but you may write di- 
rectly to the advertiser for it. Always 
write the advertiser when you are in a 
hurry for his material. The coupon 
is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola 


3b. 


A 32 page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other ar- 
ticles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company) 

New Aids to Help Teach 
Menstrual Hygiene. Indicate 
quantity desired of each number. 
(Personal Products Corporation) 
1. Growing up and Liking it, a 
booklet for teen-age girls. 
Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for pre- 
adolescent girls. 


N 





State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Please send the items and quantities desired. 
is for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 


24b. 3b. 47b. 16b. 55b. 
EE il Cat re ey Nl ae bio % wie «alana tenicaie 1016 init a eee Tae <b ede eo Wd alex 
ee ae ne cc cdg se 4s ware UN 06 ote ere he tate a a 
ne eg oa a rr Pree erry ie Peed Te Lees eee ae 
DE ROE aie one opin og + + 009 2 Ory 0 is as oP eee eee cc deewsieses 
Re cecil ie latis b> oy 6 0cie sue Ss so ce whe 's Sete 6) Pere 5. kh. |G: 
Enrollment: Boys ................ GPE pee Carded 


1953-54 


I understand this coupon 
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47b. 


16b. 


5Sb. 


3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully 
matured girls. 

4. Educational portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. 
teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter? A booklet for mothers. 

Famous Fund Raising Plan 

for Schools and Organiza- 

tions includes samples on ap- 
proval of Famous 

Everyday Card Box Assortments, 

Illustrated Folder, and complete 

details of Sunshine’s Money Mak- 

ing Plan for Schools and Organi- 
zations. _ (Sunshine Art Studios) 

Catalog Well illustrated catalogs 

on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 

tory Equipment; Church Furni- 
ture; Classroom Furniture and 

Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 

which catalog is desired. (South- 

ern Desk Company) 

Large Tour Book and Fold- 

ers for 1954 giving all necessary 

information on SITA tours to 

Europe, Around the World, Mex- 

ico, South America, Orient and 

the West. (Students 
tional Travel Association) 


A complete 


Sunshine’s 


Intern.- 
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Feast your eyes on. Americas newest, 
most modern and practical... 


A-D’s CRUSADER =~ Bas: 











eeleias space 
nit of this type 





STEEL 


Heavier gauge: the 14-gauge die- 
formed frame with 22-gauge panels 





POST-ARM LOCK 


i 3 which we believe is the unqualified 
i ' SS best on the American market. After 
adjusting the height desired in the 
tablet arm, set the post-arm lock— 
and it stays there, without twisting, 
distorting or turning, even under 


point-by- point outline of the perfect the most rugged use. 
chair desk — one unit with all of these 








The features of this chair add up to a 





features combined: 


@ Built-in posture control in seat and back 
@ Larger-than-average storage space 


@ Heavier-gauge steel construction for durabil- Vr) NON la 
ity and rigidity \ 
@ Room and comfort of the one-post 
arm support A-D’s extended front legs and 
heavy steel bottom go a long way 
Write or wire your American Desk distribu- to eliminate easy tipping. 


tor for a personal demonstration of this 
superior classroom unit. 


Amervrcan & Virginia School Equipment Co. 


MANUFACTURING 104 South Foushee Street 
Desk CO., Temple, Texas Richmond 20, Virginia 
































under coats now, on its own this spring. 


ch in misses, petite sizes with the beloved 


. ¥$25. Thalhimers Moderate Price Suits, 3rd 








